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This issue of Asian Scuth Pacific Bureau of Adult 
Education courier Service focuses on communications within the 
region. The first paper discusses development and communication and 
the training needs for workers in these areas. The next two items 
briefly address how broadcasting fcr nonformal education is being 
approached in Indonesia, which started a pilot project in 1977, and 
in Thailand, which started a Badio Correspondence project in 1978. 
The Technical Beport of the Seminar on Planning and Management of 
Mass Media fcr Nonformal Education Programs in SEAMEO and Associate 
Member Countries (Singapore, November 27-December 5, 1978) is then 
reproduced in full. The next article reports progress of the Lingap 
ng Pangulo sa Earangay, a school-on-t he-air program commenced in 1977 
In the Philippines. The following three articles are extracts from 
papers concerning nonformal education broadcasting in Pakistan: (1) 
description of the Programms for Farmers, (2) evaluation of the 
results of an ongoing Adult Functional Literacy Project (AfLE) 
utilizing television at community viewing Centers, and (3) a followup 
of people who undertook the AFLP program. The issue concludes with 
two articles cn problems of obtaining material in Western Samoa and 
on a recent seminar and workshop in Thailand for senior broadcast 
managers. (YLE) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This issue of ASPBAE Courier Service (No. 20) focusses on comic- 
ations within our Region. The first paper by John Woods of the 
Development Training and Conmunication Planning section of UNDP 
discusses development and conmunication and the training needs 
for worlters in these areas. John Woods says of development 
coniunication "In a broad sense, it is the identification and 
utilisation of appropriate expertise in the development process 
that will assist in increasing participation of intended benefic- 
iaries at the grassroots level." He goes on to discuss the 
groups of people who can most benefit from training in developire- 
nt communications and how this can be approached with best effect. 

Various items throughout this issue briefly discuss how broadcast- 
ing for Nonfonial Education is being approached in some countries. 
For instance, Indonesia which started a pilot project in 1977 
and Thailand which started a Radio Correspondence Project in 1978. 

We also reproduce in full the Technical Report of the Seminar on 
Planning and Management of Mass Media for Non-formal Education 
Programmes in SEAMEO and Associate Member Countries. This seminar 
was held in Singapore from 27 November - 5 December, 1978 at 
CEPTA TV as part of the SEAMEO SNEP and was financially assisted 
by ASPBAE. Additional ASPBAE participants from non-SEAHEO count- 
ries were also able to attend. The Report contains an overview 
of NFE broadcasting in Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Philippines, 
Thailand, Hong Kong, Korea and Australia, as well as piactical 
discussion of the best way to go about reaching the required tar- 
get audience. The report goes on to discuss the various media, 
production, distribution, utilisation and evaluation. Suggestions 
are made, arising from the participants discussion, of ways in 
which countries could approach the coordination of Nonformal 
Education Broadcasting. 

The "Lingap ng Pangulo sa Barangay" was commenced in 1977 and we 
inchde a report of progress of this 'school-on-the-air' prograime 
in the Philippines. 



Ihere are three articles concerning NFE Broadcasting in Pakistan - 
the first is an extract from an article by Masud Qureshi and we 
have chosen to use his description of the 'Programme for Farmers' 
which has successfully been meeting a need for information in 
this area since 1965. Also included are extracts from two papers 
by Rafe-uz-Zaman, Director of Educational Television at the 
Pakistan Broadcasting Commission. These are concerned with an 
ongoing Adult Functional Literacy Project utilising television 
at Community Viewing Centres. The results of this Project have 
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DEVEMPMENT AND COKMUNICATION - BRINGING THEM 
CLOSER TOGETHER THROUGH TRAINING 

By John Woods* 



There are two urgent issues related to development coinunication. 
The first is 'training'. Having spent a considerable amount of 
my professional life being a university professor, I must admit 
having a bias towards well planned and conducted training program- 
mes. The second urgent issue is brought out in the Colloquium 
title, 'response to Asia's needs'. I'personally believe that 
Asia has untapped expertise to analyse its needs and to formula- 
te solutions which are much more relevant than those transplanted 
from outside. In fact, I think the capability exists within Asia 
to derive innovative new models in development communication that 
some day will be copied in the West. 



As requested, I will present what our organization, DSCS Bangkok**, 
is doing and then raise some issues related to development commu- 
nication concepts and present some observations on training needs 
that exist in Asia. 



^cently we have realized that working with comunications inetit- 

ons wa not eno:is.. for effective development comunication 
, P gra« s. There ore, starting in 1978 we began yet another new 

P gramme Phase. The concentration of this prograi«e is to assist 
ernmen s in Asia and the Pacific to: (l) formulate prograiraie 
ategies to increase participation at the grassroots level ir. 

t programes, (2) improve their 

imng of fieldworkers to be more effective communicators; and 

^ ' improve the utilization of coraunication resources within 

£f So SIW™"'-. "'^^ tha country 

^^^T},^''^'^ "^tions funded development programmes prim- 
4 C tmT'^ ° agricultural and integrated rSral 
" veiopmenc, health, family planning, and industry. 

This new phase of our programme came about after a thorough anal- 
y s of the needs that exist within Asia plus an analysis of what 
dur" T.'l'K'f '"^""^tional institutions are planning to do 

r I''''- °" assessment that many gov- 

er inent age cies need to improve their capability to effectively 

n i'^ interpersonal and media communication. channels 

J the planning and iinplenentation of socio-economic development 



Evolution of DSCS Bangkok Programme 

Since 1967 when DSCS was started our programme has gradually been 
modified as the needs of the countries and the emphasis of the UN 
development assistance programmes have changed. The original task 
of DSCS was to provide direct services to UN sponsored development 
programmes. At that time, the assessment of the needs showed that 
many Asian countries did not have the institutional capability to 
produce communication materials for their development programmes. 
Therefore, these direct services concentrated on providing audio- 
visual materials and related communication activities. Since that 
time almost all Asian countries have built up this communication 
institutional capability. 



In 1974, DSCS Bangkok began to shift its emphasis from providing 
technical services to concentrating on carrying out training and 
advisory assistance to communication agencies and institutions. 
The objective of this new phase of DSCS was to strenothen the 
capability of the communication institutions to better serve 
national development programmes. 



John Woods is now Director of the Asian and Pacific Programme for 
Development Training and Communication Planning of the UNDP, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

** D.S.C.S. has been renamed 'Development Training and Communica- 
tion Planning' D.T.C.P. 



nej programme will „ork country by country, throughout Asia, 
we jm do very ew region wide programme activities since we 

eve th fieldworker training and comunication planning act- 
ml'' Tl ^ t° individual countries' and se tors' 

^ , en organization, our focus is upon try- 

1 ° t " "P'^'^^^^y ^° Pl^" i-^Ple^ent sta f 
Zl^t 'l »^"tion Planning xtivities. We will provide 
mT^^^ll^ advisory a sist- 
0 ^° ^ ^"""'"^ f ™ development officials; (2) ass st 
g rn^nt and UN development agencies dei-ign strateaies for in- 
wh '^"LS ''i^'^r ^" d^'^^oP^ent projects a.nd programmes and, 
w e j p o ia e, formulate project proposals for international 
(3 ^"^"^"5 aid communication planning areas; and 
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u L " ; '° • ? r}]' 5°''"'"'"^ '^encies throughout Asia. . 
e ? ! ! V"^"'^ approximately 50 training courses for 

lopmen Udministr tors and communication specialists. Many of 
these^courses are conducted for specific programmes at the country 

P!!tlO£menL,Co^ ^ Conceptual Issues 
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I ^ t^'^ comunication is some- 

t^i^g new or even that it is a discipline, i want to point out 
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that the concept of effectively using comication for develop- 
jjent purposes can easily be traced back to the ancient Greek times. 
During the early 1800's the 'penny newspaper' was a very effect- 
ive developnent communication tool in Europe. More recently 
since around 1920 this whole field has been formalized by agricul- 
tural communications specialists who have done an extensive amount 
ot research, teaching, and service programes in development 
comunication. I feel there is a real danger that today's devel- 

M re-inventing the wheel' or, at least, 're-discovering a con- ^ 



Development communication is often confused with the development 
o£ coufflunication systems, particularly mass media systems. Dev- 
elopment communication, for the most part, has been advocated 
by comunicators. Therefore, the orientation is from the comiiun- 
cations system perspective. However, I want to point out that 
in development communication the term 'development' comes first 
and coranunication' is secondary and supportive of the develop- 
ment process. Therefore, I feel that development comunication 
must be viewed from the perspective of the development administr- 
ator and focus be on utilization of all kinds of comunication 
systems, methods, and processes within development prograitmes. 



Because of the different meanings of development comunication 
and the related confusion many government development administr- 
ators, particularly in planhing comissions, and decision makers 
m international agencies are becoming very skeptical of devel- 
opment communication. They are beginning to insist on seeing 
concrete results of development communication in specific socio- 
economic development programmes. 



What is Development Communications 

I want to start off this section by .-ying that these are ray opin- 
ions and that many other people disagree with thera. They are 
presented here so that you can understand the basis frora which I 
operate so you can better judge the issues raised later in this 
paper. 



I view developraent comunication as an element of the management 
process in the overall planning and iraplementation of developraent 
programr^s. In a broad sense, it is the identification and util- 
isa ion of appropriate expertise in the development process that 
w 11 assist in increasing participation of intended beneficiaries 
at the grassroots level. The following simplified chart illust- 
rates the concept as it should exist within a socio-econoraic 
development programme. 



Developntnt Prograiue 
^nlnlstrator 



Fleldworker 
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Production 



Fleldvorkers 




Hedla 



Intended 
BeneUciary 
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As the chart illustrates, we feel that within a development pro- 
gramnie sector there is a need to link four types of expertise - 
administrative, training, research/evaluation and inedia/mterials 
production. At the field level there are two basic forms of com- 
munication with the intended beneficiaries - fieldworkers and 
direct media. The arrows in the above chart indicate the direct- 
ions of the information flows within this system. In my opinion, 
anybody working in development or coMunications must have an 
understanding of this overall system even if they are only conce- 
ntrating on one element. All of the elements must be closely co- 
ordinated in order for the entire system to be effective. 



The above chart illustrates the four basic information flows in 
the development communications system; (1) upward through rese- 
arch and field workers, (2) downwards through direct media, 
(3) downward through fieldworker interpersonal channels, and (4) 
management/organizational communications within the system. Each 
of these basic flows require different techniques and expertise. 
Very few training organizations have the expertise to be able to 
cover all of these information flows that make up the development 
communication system. At DTCP Bangkok, we have assembled a staff 
who have expertise in communication planning/programming, resear- 
ch/evaluation, training process, media/materials production, and 
management comn'.unications* Vie have been fairly successful in 
developing this expertise into an integrated team effort. Maybe 
this multi-disciplinary team approach is the most unique single 
element in our programme. 



Development Communication Training Needs 

As indicated in the title and earlier in this paper, development 
communication is actually bringing together two groups of people 
- development decision makers and communication specialists. 
Therefore, I think that any training centres establisher'. in dev- 
elopment communication should conduct training activiti-s for 
both groups. We have found that there is little value f train- 
ing communication specialists to support development pi- 'grammes 
if the administrators of the development prograirjues will not ac- 
cept or properly utilise the communicator's expertise. On the 
other hand, we have learned that training development administra* 
tors to better utilise communications expertise is of little 
value if the communication specialists are not willing to cooper* 
ate. 



I see the following general groups of people that should receive 
training in development comjr.unications; 



(1) Development administrators such as directors of national 
family planning programmes, agricultural extension 
services, etc. Training of this group should concen- 
trate on utilising and managing expertise that is 



involved in fieldworker training, research/evaluation 
and media/materials production. They should be encour- 
aged to utilize this expertise at the earliest stages 
of planning and implementing development programmes. 
Also, some training could be provided in organizational 
and management communication, 

(2) Fieldworker training specialists which would include 
managers and teachers in training units in the devel- 
opment agencies. This training should include how to 
design comprehensive staff development programmes, 
carry out training need appraisals, curriculum develop- 
ment, teaching methodology, utilise teaching aids, 
evaluate training programmes, management of training 
programmes and techniques of interpersonal comm-Uiiicat- 
ions. 



(3) Research and evaluation specialists within development 
agencies and outside institutions who can conduct 
social science research for development programmes. 
The training should include need appraisal baseline 
research on intended beneficiaries, pre-testing of 
training and media programmes, and evaluating accept- 
ance of ongoing development programmes at the grassroots 
level. 

(4) ' Media/material production specialists within the devel- 

opment agencies which would include communication 
campaign planners, media and training materials design- 
ers, and technicians. This training should be kept 
flexible and wide ranging in order to be appropriate 
for each of the many types of people involved. It 
should range from management and communication planning 
to elementary production techniques. 

(5) Communication specialists outside the development 
agencies including media managers, producers, creative 
and editorial specialists, technical production spec- 
ialists, and distribution personnel. Some of this 
training should concentrate on increasing their under- 
standing of the development process and methods of 
working with officials involved in the planning and 
implementation of development programmes. At the 
technical level, there should be training in how to 
design and produce materials to be used for educational 
and development purposes rather than for public relat- 
ions. 



Training programmes carried out for all the above group should 
contain an overview of the development communication system and 
discussion on where they fit in this overall system. 
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Multi-Country Trainin(| 

* ?*}^^ '^^^ significant, difference in approach 
e ded or training institutions working at 'in-country level ' 

D S n ! '"''t'^' t"i"i"5 programe involving 

S 1^' ''T^ °°""t"^s than doing training within 
S^L^^nf u"" ^''tra costs involved for 

ttanspo nation nonnally only a few people froni each country can 

h JJ'! "L'""''!; ""'"tioned earlier in this 

LSi?. I °^ cultural-religious-political- 

S!! ^^"erences between countries which greatly affect dev- 

rtL'T'";';?'. -""Iti-country training 

t^ ^ on 'training of 

trainers' rather than training actual end-users. 

Following the 'training of trainers' approach means evolving a 
?n p ; '^V'''^ 't strengthening national capability 
for deyelopraent conmunication training. This way you can have a 
11 tip ler e feet at the national level. Hopefu 1 , ea h o 
going t^rough_th.e training would return to hC/her ho e om 
n n uct sir ar training for a nuitber of people. This 
adding several elements to the training programe: 

(1) Analysis of the training institutions and their 

capabilities m the countries which will be involved. 
This will help in the selection of participants 
for the training courses and should provide relevant 
information for the curriculum. 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



Every training course should include instruction on 
training needs assessment, curriculum development, 
training methodology, preparation of relevant teaching 
naterials, simple evaluation techniques, training fac- 
ilities, and training management, In other words, 
the training should encourage the participants to 
become better teachers in their home country which 
includes both the methodology of teaching as well as 
motivating them to teach others in their home country. 

Most courses should include having each participant 
design a course outline and prepare teaching aids for 
a course which they will conduct at home. 

There should be some type of follow-up contact with the 
participants after they return home. This could be in 
the form of continuing reference materials, additional 
teaching aids, and some form of evaluation, If poss- 
ible, It would be good for the instructors to period- 
ically visit some of the countries and spend time 
working with former participants. This could eventually 
form a development communication regional network for 
exchanging ideas. 



Since It is inpossible for any one centre to train sufficient nu- 
mbers 0 people throughout the region we must start building up 
na lonal training capability in the field of development comunic- 



Conclusions 



Very briefly I want to leave you with these thoughts: 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(6) 



Development communication is a process, not a technique, 
which IS problenhoriented and requires a multi-disciplin- 
ary approach. 

Development communication within the development process 
manages four types of information flows - up through 
research and fieldworkers, down through direct media, 
down through fieldworkers, and communication through the 
organizational system. 

Training programes in the field of development comunic- 
ation must include people who are development decision 
raakers and communication specialists with the ultimate 
goal being to link the two closer to'^dther. 

The training must be at many levels - from sophisticated 
managerial and planning to simple technical aspects of 
producing communication materials. 

Development communication programmes must be tailor-made 
tor each country and sector. 

Multi-country training programmes should include 'trainlno 
of trainers' ijnd strengthening national development 
communication training. 
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INDONESIA 



to give other useful suggestions including the 
neuded topics for future broadcasts. 



NFE Broadcasting in Indonesia is called 'Communication Technology 
for Out*of-School Education' (TKPLS). A pilot project was started 
in 1977 in 8 of the 27 Provinces of Indonesia. 

Honfonnal Education Broadcasting in Indonesia, like any other 
NFE Programme, tries to meet local needs and conditions. Althou- 
gh there are national personnel for NFE broadcasting, there are 
also provincial (local) NFE broadcasting committees who are res- 
ponsible for carrying out the broadcasts of NFE programmes. 
While the local coirjnittee (team) is directly involved in carrying 
out the programmes, the national team is responsible indirectly 
in giving local personnel trainijng in scriptwriting, programme 
production, curriculum development, learning processes among list- 
ening groups etc, 



One of the components that th'e local personnel for NFE broadcast- 
ing have to be aware of is how to develop curricula that will 
be suited to and useful for the target audience. 

To ensure that the broadcast materials are understood by members 
of learning groups, the following points need to be considered: 

(1) Group discussion, as a follow up of programme listening 
activities, must be conducted by the group leader who 
is .chosen from the group as he shows his capability. 

(2) Supporting materials must be distributed to the groups. 
These materials consist of the outline/main points of 
the broadcast programmes. 

'(3) Supervision and monitoring. Supervisors from Penmas 
(Community Education) regularly conduct supervision and 
monitoring of learning groups either during or out of 
broadcast time. 

Feedback 

To improve the standard of the broadcast nrogrammes, the follow- 
ing feedback mechanisms are carried out: 

1 

(1) Sending feedback sheets to members of learning groups 
in order to; 

- ask which part of the broadcast is difficult to 
grasp/understand; 

- state parts of broadcast which are not good enough 
(sound, background music, speaking tempo, etc.) 
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(2) Direct interview between TKPLS personnel (including the 
supervisors) during the supervisory visits and monitoring 
the location of learning groups. This interview is on 
the content and quality of the programmes. 



(The alo]}e poinU extracted from a paper by Sudarsono 
Sudivdio entitled "Comunication Technolog]j for Out-of-School 
Education (ME) in Indonesia J 



THAILAND 



RADIO CORRESPOIJDENCE PROJECT 
Background of the Project 

Given the fact of a rapid economic and social change in today's 
society, education becomes an absolute necessity in helping 
people cope with such changes. In Thailand M of the population 
live in the rural areas and educational services are less than 
in the urban centres, so the vast majority of the rural people 
have less access to educational opportunities. It is primarily 
to benefit these rural masses and to help them acquire an educat- 
ion that the Radio Correspondence Project has been initiated. 
Radio transmission offers many advantages over other forms of mass 
media. People in the remotest area of the land can be reached 
immediately and also the use of transistor radios is widespread 
dU over the country. A survey conducted by the National Statis- 
tics Bureau on the use of radio and television in 1974 revealed 
that 4,743,669 or 70. 9» out of a total of 6,668,501 families 
owned a radio set, Television sets are net used by the people in 
remote localities because of the limited television transmission 
capabilities, its high cost of purchase and limited electricity 
supply. However, it has been accepted that in time television 
will be an important means of education in Thailand. 

Learning Process 

The learning process used in the Radio Correspondence Project is 
based on a concept known as ''Khit-Pen". "Khit-Pen" states that 
the goal of every individual is happiness, and happiness is only 
achieved when one is in harmony with one's social and physical 
er/;uonment. In order to live harmoniously, an individual will 
either have to adapt himself to his environment or alter the 
environment to suit his needs or attempt to isolate himself from 
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NPE Broadcasting in Indonesia is called 'Communication Technology 
for Out-of-School Education' (TKPLS). A pilot project was started 
in 1977 in 8 of the 27 Provinces of Indonesia. 

Nonforinal Education Broadcasting in Indonesia, like any other 
NPE Programme, tries to mt local needs and conditions. Althou- 
gh there are national personnel for NFE broadcasting, there are 
also provincial (local) NFE broadcasting conimittees who are res- 
ponsible for carrying out the broadcasts of NFE programmes. 
While the local committee (team) is directly involved in carrying 
out the programmes, the national team is responsible indirectly 
in giving local personnel training in scriptwriting, programme 
production, curriculum development, learning processes among list- 
ening groups etc. 



One of the components that th'e local personnel for NFE broadcast- 
ing have to be aware of is how to develop curricula that will 
be suited to and useful for the target audience, 

To ensure that the broadcast materials are understood by members 
of learning groups, the following points need to be considered: 

(1) Group discussion, as a follow up of programme listening 
activities, must be conducted by the group leader who 
is chosen from the group as he shows his capability. 

(2) Supporting materials must be distributed to the groups, 
These materials consist of the outline/main points of 
the broadcast programmes. 

(3) Supervision and monitoring. Supervisors from Penmas 
(Community Education) regularly conduct supervision and 
monitoring of learning groups either during or out of 
broadcast time. 

Feedback 

To improve the standard of the broadcast orogrammes, the follow- 
ing feedback mechanisms are carried out: 

I 

(1) Sending feedback sheets to members of learning groups 
in order to: 

- ask vhich part of the broadcast is difficult to 
grasp/understand; 

- state parts of broadcast which are not good enough 
(sound, background music, speaking tempo, etc.) 
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* to give other useful suggestions including the 
needed topics for future broadcasts. 



(2) Direct interview between TKPLS personnel (including the 
supervisors) during the supervisory visits and monitoring 
Relocation of learning groups. This interview is on 
the content and quality of the programmes, 



(The above points me extracted fvotn a paper by Sudamno 
Sudivd^o entitled ^^Comunication fechnology for Out-of-School 
Education lUFE) in Indonesia J 



THAILAND 



RADIO CORRESPONDENCE PROJECT 
Background of the Project 

Given the fact of a rapid economic and social change in today's 
society, education becomes an absolute necessity in helping 
people cope with such changes. In Thailand 80i of the population 
live in the rural areas and educational services are less than 
in the urban centres, so the vast majority of the rural people 
have less access to educational opportunities. It is primarily 
to benefit these rural masses and to help them acquire an educat- 
ion that the Radio Correspondence Project has been initiated. 
Radio transmission offers many advantages over other forms of mass 
media. People in the remotest area of the land can be reached 
immediately and also the use of transistor radios is widespread 
all over the country. A survey conducted by the National Statis- 
tics Bureau on the use of radio and television in 1974 revealed 
that 4,743,669 or 70.9* out of a total of 6,668,501 families 
owned a radio set. Television sets are not used by the people in 
remote localities because of the limited television transmission 
capabilities, its high cost of purchase and limited electricity 
supply. However, it has been accepted that in time television 
will be an important means of education in Thailand. 

Learning Process 

The learning process used in the Radio Correspondence Project is 
based on a concept known as "Khit-Pen'^ "Khit-Pen" states that 
the goal of every individual is happiness, and happiness is only 
achieved when one is in harmony with one's social and physical 
environment. In order to live harmoniously, an individual will 
either have to adapt himself to his environment or alter the 
environment to suit his needs or attempt to isolate himself from 
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to give other useful suggestions including the 
neuded topics for future broadcasts. 



NFE Broadcasting in Indonesia is called 'Communication Technology 
for Out*of-School Education' (TKPLS). A pilot project was started 
in 1977 in 8 of the 27 Provinces of Indonesia. 

Honfonnal Education Broadcasting in Indonesia, like any other 
NFE Programme, tries to meet local needs and conditions. Althou- 
gh there are national personnel for NFE broadcasting, there are 
also provincial (local) NFE broadcasting committees who are res- 
ponsible for carrying out the broadcasts of NFE programmes. 
While the local coirjnittee (team) is directly involved in carrying 
out the programmes, the national team is responsible indirectly 
in giving local personnel trainijng in scriptwriting, programme 
production, curriculum development, learning processes among list- 
ening groups etc, 



One of the components that th'e local personnel for NFE broadcast- 
ing have to be aware of is how to develop curricula that will 
be suited to and useful for the target audience. 

To ensure that the broadcast materials are understood by members 
of learning groups, the following points need to be considered: 

(1) Group discussion, as a follow up of programme listening 
activities, must be conducted by the group leader who 
is .chosen from the group as he shows his capability. 

(2) Supporting materials must be distributed to the groups. 
These materials consist of the outline/main points of 
the broadcast programmes. 

'(3) Supervision and monitoring. Supervisors from Penmas 
(Community Education) regularly conduct supervision and 
monitoring of learning groups either during or out of 
broadcast time. 

Feedback 

To improve the standard of the broadcast nrogrammes, the follow- 
ing feedback mechanisms are carried out: 

1 

(1) Sending feedback sheets to members of learning groups 
in order to; 

- ask which part of the broadcast is difficult to 
grasp/understand; 

- state parts of broadcast which are not good enough 
(sound, background music, speaking tempo, etc.) 
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(2) Direct interview between TKPLS personnel (including the 
supervisors) during the supervisory visits and monitoring 
the location of learning groups. This interview is on 
the content and quality of the programmes. 



(The alo]}e poinU extracted from a paper by Sudarsono 
Sudivdio entitled "Comunication Technolog]j for Out-of-School 
Education (ME) in Indonesia J 



THAILAND 



RADIO CORRESPOIJDENCE PROJECT 
Background of the Project 

Given the fact of a rapid economic and social change in today's 
society, education becomes an absolute necessity in helping 
people cope with such changes. In Thailand M of the population 
live in the rural areas and educational services are less than 
in the urban centres, so the vast majority of the rural people 
have less access to educational opportunities. It is primarily 
to benefit these rural masses and to help them acquire an educat- 
ion that the Radio Correspondence Project has been initiated. 
Radio transmission offers many advantages over other forms of mass 
media. People in the remotest area of the land can be reached 
immediately and also the use of transistor radios is widespread 
dU over the country. A survey conducted by the National Statis- 
tics Bureau on the use of radio and television in 1974 revealed 
that 4,743,669 or 70. 9» out of a total of 6,668,501 families 
owned a radio set, Television sets are net used by the people in 
remote localities because of the limited television transmission 
capabilities, its high cost of purchase and limited electricity 
supply. However, it has been accepted that in time television 
will be an important means of education in Thailand. 

Learning Process 

The learning process used in the Radio Correspondence Project is 
based on a concept known as ''Khit-Pen". "Khit-Pen" states that 
the goal of every individual is happiness, and happiness is only 
achieved when one is in harmony with one's social and physical 
er/;uonment. In order to live harmoniously, an individual will 
either have to adapt himself to his environment or alter the 
environment to suit his needs or attempt to isolate himself from 
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NPE Broadcasting in Indonesia is called 'Communication Technology 
for Out-of-School Education' (TKPLS). A pilot project was started 
in 1977 in 8 of the 27 Provinces of Indonesia. 

Nonforinal Education Broadcasting in Indonesia, like any other 
NPE Programme, tries to mt local needs and conditions. Althou- 
gh there are national personnel for NFE broadcasting, there are 
also provincial (local) NFE broadcasting conimittees who are res- 
ponsible for carrying out the broadcasts of NFE programmes. 
While the local committee (team) is directly involved in carrying 
out the programmes, the national team is responsible indirectly 
in giving local personnel training in scriptwriting, programme 
production, curriculum development, learning processes among list- 
ening groups etc. 



One of the components that th'e local personnel for NFE broadcast- 
ing have to be aware of is how to develop curricula that will 
be suited to and useful for the target audience, 

To ensure that the broadcast materials are understood by members 
of learning groups, the following points need to be considered: 

(1) Group discussion, as a follow up of programme listening 
activities, must be conducted by the group leader who 
is chosen from the group as he shows his capability. 

(2) Supporting materials must be distributed to the groups, 
These materials consist of the outline/main points of 
the broadcast programmes. 

(3) Supervision and monitoring. Supervisors from Penmas 
(Community Education) regularly conduct supervision and 
monitoring of learning groups either during or out of 
broadcast time. 

Feedback 

To improve the standard of the broadcast orogrammes, the follow- 
ing feedback mechanisms are carried out: 

I 

(1) Sending feedback sheets to members of learning groups 
in order to: 

- ask vhich part of the broadcast is difficult to 
grasp/understand; 

- state parts of broadcast which are not good enough 
(sound, background music, speaking tempo, etc.) 
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* to give other useful suggestions including the 
needed topics for future broadcasts. 



(2) Direct interview between TKPLS personnel (including the 
supervisors) during the supervisory visits and monitoring 
Relocation of learning groups. This interview is on 
the content and quality of the programmes, 



(The above points me extracted fvotn a paper by Sudamno 
Sudivd^o entitled ^^Comunication fechnology for Out-of-School 
Education lUFE) in Indonesia J 



THAILAND 



RADIO CORRESPONDENCE PROJECT 
Background of the Project 

Given the fact of a rapid economic and social change in today's 
society, education becomes an absolute necessity in helping 
people cope with such changes. In Thailand 80i of the population 
live in the rural areas and educational services are less than 
in the urban centres, so the vast majority of the rural people 
have less access to educational opportunities. It is primarily 
to benefit these rural masses and to help them acquire an educat- 
ion that the Radio Correspondence Project has been initiated. 
Radio transmission offers many advantages over other forms of mass 
media. People in the remotest area of the land can be reached 
immediately and also the use of transistor radios is widespread 
all over the country. A survey conducted by the National Statis- 
tics Bureau on the use of radio and television in 1974 revealed 
that 4,743,669 or 70.9* out of a total of 6,668,501 families 
owned a radio set. Television sets are not used by the people in 
remote localities because of the limited television transmission 
capabilities, its high cost of purchase and limited electricity 
supply. However, it has been accepted that in time television 
will be an important means of education in Thailand. 

Learning Process 

The learning process used in the Radio Correspondence Project is 
based on a concept known as "Khit-Pen'^ "Khit-Pen" states that 
the goal of every individual is happiness, and happiness is only 
achieved when one is in harmony with one's social and physical 
environment. In order to live harmoniously, an individual will 
either have to adapt himself to his environment or alter the 
environment to suit his needs or attempt to isolate himself from 
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that they would be able to meet the challenges of a rapidly in- 
dustrialising society. About 354 of the weekly radio programmes 
in Singapore deal with subjects of an educational nature. The 
stress on bilingualism is reflected in wany of the language and 
literature prograimies broadcast. A weekly radio series called 
'Economic Magazine* waa recently launched to explain important 
economic issues of the day to the public. In conjunction with 
the Adult Education Board, Radio-Television Singapore has also 
conducted annually a series of radio talks broadcast specially to 
arouse public interest in current affairs. Because Singapore is 
a highly compact nation, social attitudes have had to change 
rapidly. Television is being used extensively to prepare people 
for this change. In many of the television programmes on social 
affairs, road courtesy, family planning and so on, the 'soft-sell' 
approach has been successfully adopted to present the messages, 
to* arouse public interest and to increase public understanding. 
Radio-Television Singapore also obtains specially selected high 
quality enrichment^type of programmes produced by other countries 
for the benefit of viewers. 



In the Philippines , mass media have been used from the very onset 
of the introduction of non-formal education. They are used as a 
means of reaching as many people as possible. The primary aim is 
to make the people aware of the efforts exerted by the government 
to help them get more involved in the different activities desig- 
ned for non-formal education. Radio is extensively used by the 
various government and private agencies to broadcast the 'Lingap 
ng Pangulc sa Barangay\ school-on-the-air programmes, These 
programmes focus on literacy, agricultural and health-care prob- 
lems as well as other priority projects. To ensure the effective 
implementation of the radio programmes for non-formal education 
on a national scale, coordinating committees at the national, re- 
gional, provincial and municipal levels are formed. At the rec- 
eption level, there are guidelines formulated for organising and 
managing listening groups. The National Media Production Centre 
(NMPC) produces teacning guides and support materials for the ra- 
dio programmes. The decision on what areas to be covered made by 
the sub-cabinet coeittee and the materials are produced by the 
curriculum group of writers. Television, despite its tremendous 
potential for rural development in the Philippines, is for trans- 
mitting non-formal education programmes mainly in Metropolitan 
Manila and the nearby provinces. Its use for non-formal educat- 
ion in rural areas is still limited. The Ministry of Public Inf- 
ormation and NMPC telecast non-formal education programmes for 
pre-school children, teachers, school children, out-of-school^ 
youth and adults. The greater proportion of television time is 
assigned to transmitting socio-cultural programmes. 

In Thailand, radio is the predominant mass medium currently used 
for transmitting non-formal education programmes. The two non- 
formal education projects that rely heavily on the use of radio 
are the Radio Correspondence Project and the project on Radio 
Broadcast for Hill-Tribe People. Initiated in 1976, the Radio 



Correspondence Project is aimed at providing educational opportun- 
ities to the rural masses. The project resulted from the joint 
effort of several government departments. The learning concept 
involved is based on the philosophy of 'Khit-Pen' which states 
that the goal of every individual is happiness; and happiness 
is only achievable when a person is in harmony with his social 
and physical environments. The Radio Correspondence Project, ba- 
sed on this philosophical concept, provides the learners with 
basic information, additional information relating to the envir- 
onment and methods to help them assess and analyse their problems 
in decision making. The radio programmes broadcast are accompan- 
ied by manuals for individual and group learning. The programmes 
broadcast focussed on Level 3 contir.uing education and group int- 
erest courses. The project on Radi: Broadcast for Hill-Tribe 
people involves the transmission of weekly programmes on agricul- 
ture, marketing, health, sanitation and general education which 
are related to the content of functional literacy projects. These 
prograimes are augmented by the work of the 'walking' teachers 
who are stationed at the key villages to conduct follow-up work 
on the content materials disseminated by radio. This programme 
increases educational opportunities for the hill-tribe people. 
Besides increasing their knowledge and capabilities, it is hoped 
that the radio programmes will also enable them to acquire econ- 
omic, social end political values which are essential for nation- 
al development. By the year 1980, Thailand will inaugurate the 
first open university in Southeast Asia. This university, named 
Sukothai University, will have no classroom buildings, and 
teaching will be extensively carried out by means of radio, tele- 
vision, printed materials, tutors at local study centres and 
other audio-visual materials. 



In Hong Kong , the mass media resources for education are enormous, 
but unfortunately they are not extensively utilised for the pur- 
pose of nonformal education. Besides the usual informational pr- 
ogrammes such as news, sports, drama and current affairs features, 
there are no non-formal education radio programmes aimed at imp- 
roving the vocational competencies and living conditions of the 
masses of poor people. However, the radio service of Radio-Tele- 
vision Kong Kong does cooperate with certain education institutions 
to broadcast educational programmes on such courses as English 
Phonetics, Practical Translation, Japanese, Mandarin, Cantonese, 
French and Office Management. The Commercial Radio of Hong Kong 
occasionally broadcasts instructional programmes on general medic- 
al knowledge, family management and hints that are of interest to 
housewives, Insofar as television is concerned, the closing down 
of the Commercial Television station which devoted two hours daily 
to telecasting education programmes, greatly affects the contri- 
bution of the medium to non- formal education in Hong Kong. How- 
ever, the educational function of television is being sustained 
by the Government Educational Television Service which utilises 
the transmission facilities of Radio-Television Hong Kong and 
other commercial television stations to televise the instruction- 
al programmes it produces for primary and secondary schools. 
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Besides school programes, Radio-Television Hong Kong also prod- 
uces topical features and public affairs progranmes. These pro- 
gramnes, focussing on social and youth problems are well received 
by the public. 



do transmit various kinds of informational programes to enrich 
the general education of the public. Past attempts to establish 
mass media facilities for transmitting non-formal education pro- 
grammes to the imigrant population in Australia were stopped.* 



In Korea, the utilisation of radio and television broadcasts to 
supplement school education was initiated in the late 1960s. 
However, the utilisation of the media for broadcasting cultural 
and educational progranmes has been the standard practice since 
the establishment of these mass media systems. It is only very 
recently that efforts have been made to incorporate the system- 
atic use of radio and television in non-fonnal education program- 
mes specifically designed for adults and out-of-school youth. 
In 1972, the Korean Junior College of the Air and Correspondence, 
affiliated to the Seoul National University, was established by 
the Ministry of Education to provide higher education to those 
people who, for one reason or another, are unable to continue 
higher education after high school. This college uses radio (Ko- 
rean Broadcasting System) extensively and supplements the radio 
lectures with textbooks. Actual classroom attendance is reduced 
to a minimum of 20 days. In 1974 a High School of the Air and 
Correspondence Project was launched to provide high school educ- 
ation for youth and adults who are not able to continue tlieir 
education after finishing junior high school. Partially program- 
med instructional materials for self-learning and radio lectures 
for the courses are produced by the Korean Educational Developm- 
ent Institute. These materials are transmitted by the Korean 
Broadcasting System and other commercial radio networks. Today 
there are 44 such high schools of the air having a total enrol- 
ment of thirty thousand students throughout the country. The 
students listen to t ) 15-minute radio lessons a day at home 
and attend class lessons in their respective schools on alternate 
Sundays. In addition to the above two projects, Korea also has 
other non-formal education programmes that involve the use of 
mass media. Some of these programmes are 

(1) Radio Farm Forum 

(2) Family Planning Campaign through Radio and Television 

(3) Saemaul (New Village Movement) Broadcasting through 
Radio and Television 

(4) Foreign Language Lessons for the public. 



In Australia , the kind of non-formal education as practised in the 
developing countries of the Southeast and East Asia does not ex- 
ist. Most of the non-formal education activites are organised 
in the form of part-tljne further education courses by the various 
universities for those who. wish to improve their knowledge or to 
pursue their areas of interest. The mass media are not utilised 
in these courses. However, to fulfil their educational role, mass 
media agencies such as the Australian Broadcasting Commission, 



Print 

It is evident from the various reports presented that the newspa- 
pers and other print media are not used extensively for the pur- 
pose of non-formal education in the region. This nay be due to 
the fact that printed materials do not lend themselves readily 
to self-learning unless the person involved is literate. Since a 
large proportion of the target population engaged in non-formal 
education activites are either illiterate or semi-literate, the 
contribution of the print medium is indeed limited. Neverthe- 
less, the newspaper publishers do play their role by providing 
some form of non-formal education materials. 



There are, in the newspapers, regular weekly columns with useful 
and informative contents for the people both in the urban and 
rural areas. Regular articles on consumer education, motorcar 
repair, people's problems and so forth are good examples. In 
Malaysia and Singapore, the newspapers publich language lessons 
daily to encourage people to learn and master a second language. 

Various government departments and ministries also publish regular 
newsletters, pamphlets or brochures for the benefit of those who 
can read to learn about better health habits, new agricultural 
methods or more effective means of family planning. Printed mat- 
erials in the form of charts, posters, banners, leaflets, etc. 
are frequently used in conjunction with government campaigns. 
Most of the printed materials are produced for the purpose of pr- 
opagating national development efforts. As such, they indirectly 
support those radio and television programmes that carry similar 
messages. Because radio is essentially an audio medium, printed 
materials carrying similar content are needed to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of the educational programmes broadcast. 



Planning and Management Operations 

Factors pertaining to audience, objectives, content, media, 



In October 1980 the government-sponsored Multi-Cultural Broadcas- 
ting Commission began transmissions to migrants in the main 
capital cities of Australia with programmes in their native 
languages and other programmes designed specifically for non- 
A'.'stralian born people. 
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production, utilisation and evaluation are emphasised in the lead 
papers presented at the seminar. Planners and managers of non- 
formal education programmes must take cognizance of all these 
factors and view them synergistically as a total system if the 
potential of the mass media is to be adequately tapped. While 
audience, objectives, content and media are the substantive com- 
ponent eleiDents of the system production, utilisation and evalu- 
ation are the major operational processes involved. 



Audience 

Non- formal education programmes are generally addressed to the 
following target groups: 

(1) those in the work force who are either unproductively 
employed or unable to find suitable jobs; 

(2) premature school leavers (employed or unemployed) who 
would like to rejoin the mainstream of formal education; 

(31 youth and adults who need compensatory education 

because they are socially and economically handicapped; 

(4) technical workers and even professionals who need 
upgrading of skills and new knowledge to improve their 
qualifications and performance; 

(5) those who wish to develop their personal interests 
and/or potentials. 



Before embarking on the production efforts of non-formal education 
programmes, it is essential that a proper study be made of the • 
intended target audience. Their characteristics must be consid- 
ered very carefully so that adequate assumptions may be made reg- 
arding the level of language ability or communication skills, 
attitudes, knowledge level and socio-cultural system. For general 
'awareness' type of programmes, a detailed analysis of audience 
characteristics may be difficult, but in the case of skill-orien- 
ted programmes, it is necessary to acquire information on the 
audience's background and level of understanding so that the pro- 
grammes could be tailored to their needs and environmental condit- 
ions. 



Objectives 

There are several sources from which the objectives for non-formal 
education programmes may be derived. Some of these possible sour- 
ces are listed as follows: 

(1) Official documents carrying government policy statements 
regarding goals, aims and strategies of national dev- 
elopment (e.g. health, education, agriculture, etc.) 
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(2) surveys of learners' needs through questionnaires, inter- 
views and observations, 

(3) manpower surveys conducted by the economic planning unit 
or the statistics department, 

(4) experiences of other countries in similar situations, 

(5) studies focussing on the inadequacies of current 
programmes. 



When developing a non-formal education programme for the mass me- 
dia, one should as far as possible identify actual learning needs 
as perceivod by the target audience in the community. Objectives 
formulated from learning needs imputed by programme planners tend 
to be unrealistic and not viable. 



Content 

After having formulated the objectives derived from the learning 
needs identified, it is necessary to decide on the kinds of con- 
tent (subject matter) and learning experiences that will meet the 
needs of the target audience. The selection of content and lea- 
rning experiences should be based on the knowledge, attitudes 
and skills specified in the objectives. Three questions have to 
be examined very carefully in knowledge organisation. They are: 



(1) what are the key concepts and how much information 
is required? 

(2) what is the level of difficulty desired? 

(3) What is the most suitable psychological (as 
opposed to pedagogical and logical) sequence that 
will lead to the progressive development of the 
learning process? 



The incorporation of the attitude component of content requires 
the identification of examples to illustrate the desired attitude. 
The consequences of negative attitudes must also be emphasised. 
The learning experiences provided must highlight the effects of 
favourable and unfavourable attitudes. In attempting to teach 
skills it is important to identify and sequence them according 
to their complexity. Skills have to be demonstrated and practis- 
ed. Consequently, it is essential to utilise a visual medium to 
illustrate the skills; and this has to be followed by a series 
of exercises for the learner to try out and perform the skills 
until mastery is accomplished at the specified level. While it 
is convenient to separate knowledge, attitudes and skills for the 
purpose of discussion, these three components of content may be 
simultaneously conveyed in a series of non-formal education pro- 
grammes via the mass media. 
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Hedia 

Every foni of mass r^edium has certain advantages and limitations, 
in maxinnsing the advantages, it is crucial to bear in mind the 
liiutations as well, while if. is recognised that mass media can 
serve non-fon»al education in many ways, it must be stressed 
that they cannot perform miracles such as raising the income of 
the rural population. The mass media can transmit information 
a d messages efficiently, but they cannot serve as a panacea for 
ail the problems of non- formal education. Educators must not 
expect too much from the media. By being aware of the properties 
of media, one would be in a better position to accept what the 
mass media can and cannot do. There is no one particular best 

S!Z h°o P^taining to which 

medium should be used for transmitting what kinds of non-formal 
education programs can only be made after careful consideration 
of the general characteristics of each medium vis-a-vis the obi- 
ectives, target audience and content desired. 

The two broadcast media of radio and television have several fea- 
tures in common. Both can transmit information and events over 
ong distances. Both can record materials for broadcast at a 
la er time. Both can bring ideas, people and events to the tar- 
g t population in a dramatic fashion, while radio is essentially 
an audio medium, television has the advantage of being audio- 
visual. Since television furnishes both sight and sound, it is 
Better than. radio for comunicating more clearly the characteris- 
tics of events that involve action and visualisation, with 
radio the listener must create in his own mind the appearance 

0 the happenings, and often his mental image may be inaccurate, 
S IT the characteristics of radio (by providing so- 

i , '^''"^'^e, such as when a producer wishes to 
stimulate the listeners to visualise events from hearing them. 

Furthermore, a person can listen to a programme quite adequately 

J i r^ i;' ^''^ ^^'^ ^^"tal con- 

cent ation. In television, the viewers have to pay close attent- 
ion to what IS being shown on the screen in order to benefit 
rom a programme. Radio is a convenient and economical means of 
reaching an enormous cross section of the population. Television 
has popular appeal and is highly entertaining (especially if the 
prograiKs are in colour) , but the costs involved are hi h and 
the number of individuals who own television receivers is relat- 
JpSir! ^° those who possess 

1 LTfJfrj 5'"'"^^^ "ho have 
le s need for non-formal education. The print medium is pictor- 

JJ on 'I "'5""' ^° '"'=tive in conveying inform- 

hIL targe audience using the medium must know how to read, 
r ^nth to' " the ^vailabiUty of printed materials 
is es ential to help them acquire reading skills. Educators 
genera y agree that there are several significant advantages in 
using the print medium in non-formal education. In the first 
place, printed materials such as the newspapers, brochures or 



leaflets are economical. |If we take into account the length of 
ime they may be used and reused, actual per-person costs are 
iow. The print medium can help to encourage individualised lear- 
ning. Using programmed or semi-programmed text materials, it is 
possible for learners to proceed at their own individual rates 
a cording to their particular abilities, although in practice this 
may be done infrequently. Printed materials enable different 
people to study different things at the same time, or to repeat 
r2Tn^ ^t convenient times. Lea- 

rning groups that are taught with the assistance of printed mat- 
eria s can be given varied assignments to meet individual requir- 
ements. Another feature favouring printed materials is that they 
help to organise and provide unity for group learning. This 
ttiey do by providing a set of common reading experiences, suqq- 
este activities and questions to be answered. If the text m te- 

^n^V'^'r^^ 5ive further unity to group 

lea ning by introducing new concepts and content in ways which 
build upon what has preceded and what is to follow. There is no 
denying that the print medium is essential for people to learn 
now to study and read better; and subsequently to weigh eviden- 
ce and to solve problems. 



Production 

The preparation and production of non-formal education program- 
m r iss mina tion by the mass media require close cooper tion 

1 f ^^^^ ^^""^ors, contLt s e! 

c h ts and other professionals involved. The team-approach is 
ssential because the production process is so complex o 
ne person can adequately perform all the tasks Sed A 

programme as to be carefully planned with definite objectives 
n m d. n order to arouse and sustain the interest of the 

target audience, a variety of the techniques available to the 

ITlll 'ful°''' '''' lecture tpef 

in fZ f T^'^' "^th the increase in sophis icat- 

f f ^''''''^ P"^"=<^" and writ- 

e 0 no -formal education programmes too must improve the 

hp 1 ^ f presentation and production. Unless 

e target audience is highly motivated, non-formal education 
a«s that are dull and uninteresting will have 1 



Needless to say the materials and programmes produced should be 
r dulous, simple and limited in scope As a rule p o a« 
materials should not be too long. Sriters and pr d c s "t 
imaginative in their approach and use techniq e i' o 
d 'fr''' ^""5 creative in their writing and 
^ "'i^'" '"^ ''"^^"^ters must not forge th t 
. ^i^^^ted towards me ting 

tne needs of the target population. 
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Distribution 



cannot be over emphasised. 



Distribution systems for disseminating non-formal education prog- 
grajnmes vary according to the nature of mass media involved. The 
broadcast media and the print medium have different distribution 
systems. Even within a given medium, the distribution system 
will vary according to the degree of sophistication and develop- 
ment of the services established and also according to the phsy- 
ical characteristics of the country. Whatever the system empl- 
oyed, there should be an infra-structure created to ensure that 
it is functioning effectively, Proper administration, servicing 
and maintenance are required so that materials and programmes 
are adequately received by the target population without inter- 
ruptions caused by frequent communication and technical breakdown. 



An important consideration for broadcasters regarding distribut- 
ion is the timing or scheduling of the programmes. Generally, 
educational programmes are accorded lower priority by broadcast- 
ing stations, and as such they are not transmitted during prime 
viewing time. For non-formal education programmes to be effect- 
ive, they must be disseminated when the potential target audience 
is available to receive them either at home or at community cent- 
res. The question of scheduling of prograitimes is admittedly a 
complex one, but a comproMse acceptable to both broadcasters and 
educators can be worked oV through goodwill and mutual underst- 
anding accorded to each other's problems. It should also be 
noted that there are different prime-times for different listen- 
ing groups. 

Utilisation 

It is wishful thinking on the part of non-formal education prog- 
ramme writers and producers that materials of high quality will 
automatically ensure a high utilisation rate. Many mass media 
services have found that while quality materials enhance attent- 
ion, they cannot guarantee utilisation. There is therefore a need 
to 'sell' or promote the programs produced almost to the extent 
of modern advertising employed by manufacturers. For non-formal 
education, similar promotional efforts have to be expended to 
motivate and sustain interest of audiences in the materials and 
programmes. The mass media themselves should be used to publicise 
non- formal education programmes. Furthermore, the various govern- 
ment and other related agencies should frequently demonstrate 
their support for non-formal education programmes in public. The 
award of incentives through quiz and other fornis of competition 
among members of the target eadience would encourage participation 
Finally, a well organised infra-structure should also be set up 
at the receiving end to encourage and guide follow-up activities. 
Materials and workbooks for follow-up activities have to be prod- 
uced and distributed to the target audience* Group-listening, 
viewing, reading and discussion sessions are essential to foster 
learning and meaningful interaction. In ensuring effective ut- 
ilisation, the importance of concerted effort in organising lear- 
ning experiences for the target audience at tie receiving end 
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Evaluation 

Evaluation is another important area that must be considered as 
an integral part of planning and managing mass media for non- 
formal education purpos&s. It is essential because there is need 
for systematic gathering of data to provide feedback information 
on how the target audience is reacting to the materials and pro- 
grammes distributed. Such feedback information is vital to the 
entire production team for subsequent programme improvement. 
For members of the target audience, evaluation will facilitate 
their assessment of their own achievement level. Without eval- 
uation it is difficult to ascertain whether the goals specified 
for non-formal education programmes have been attained. 



Although its importance is recognised, evaluation is often a^ 
neglected area in the use of mass media for non-formal education. 
A good reason for this neglect could be the fact that the target 
audience in non-formal education programmes is oftem amorphous 
and unorganised - undesirable as this situation is. In the case 
of the formal school system, evaluation is easier to conduct be- 
cause the target groups are fixed and readily accessible. 
Because of this difficulty there is even greater urgency for the 
establishment of an adequate infra-structure to carry out system- 
atic evaluation not so much in terms of determining numerical 
quantity of people who are exposed to the programmes but in terms 
of audience responses and reactions. More specifically, the 
data gathered should provide feedback on: 

(1) how best the media can assist in learning and in 
bringing about changes in behaviour pattern of the 
audience; 

(2) what aspects of the programmes produced and/or methods 
employed have been successful; 

(3) what impact the materials and programmes as a whole 
have on the audience. 



Findings regarding the types of information stated above may be 
obtained from letters written to the mass media agencies or 
from group discussion and dialogue sessions between media person- 
nel and members of the target audience. Informal evaluation 
of this kind may be conducted quite easily by any member of the 
production team. Evaluation should also be carried out on a 
more formal basis by a team of specialists. The formation of a 
consultative committee on evaluation would ensure a cooperative 
approach involving administrators, planners, writers, producers 
and even selected samples of the target audience. The expertise 
of evaluation specialists is required for formative evaluation 
or action-oriented research because the process involved is not 
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only complicated, but it is ongoing at every crucial stage of 
progranme developnient and utilisation. The specific form of ev- 
aluation employed will vary according to the type of programes 
produced for the benefit of the audience. Regardless of the 
approach adopted, it is necessary that evaluation should be car- 
ried out systematically on a regular basis if productive feed- 
back is to be obtained for ongoing revision and improvement of 
mass media efforts in non-formal education. Ideally, data from 
both formal and informal evaluation should be gathered. 



Problems, Contentions and Suggestions 

The many problems and issues deliberated at the seminar are 
basically directed at the question of what constitutes a 'good' 
non-formal education programme for transmission by the mass media 
and how such a programme should be designed and produced. The 
answer to this question is by no means simple for the quality of 
a good programme is indeed subjective. It is very much dependent 
on the complex relationship between the intended objectives, 
content, target audience and the particular medium involved. 
In other words, one has to examine or assess a programme in rel- 
ation to the purpose, content and the target group. Enrichment 
programmes and direct instructional programmes, for example, may 
require very different assessment criteria. It is therefore very 
difficult to establish a specific set of criteria that is rele- 
vant to all programmes. Nevertheless, an attempt was made to 
identify the qualitative properties of a 'good* non-formal educa- 
tion programme. Listed below are some of the more salient 
features: 

(1) It should be entertaining and attention gaining. The 
programme produced for transmission by each medium 
must exploit the special effects made available by the 
technology of the medium. 

(2) It should arouse interest and curiosity. The programme 
must stimulate and motivate people to want to pay 
attention and learn more for themselves - may it be 
through listening, watching or reading. 

13) It should carry content that is current, relevant and 
realistic with respect to the needs of the target 
audience. 

(4) It should present concepts in a simplified manner. 
There should not be too many ideas in a programme. The 
frequent repetition of these few ideas in the message 
presented can facilitate perception and comprehension. 



The four requirements stated above are most desirable, but in 
view of the conditions under which media practitioners and educat- 
ors in developing countries have to operate, even their partial 
attainment in lie programmes produced may be regarded as a worth- 
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while achievement. The effective use of mass media in non-formal 
education is hampered by many problems. Decisions of media 
planners and managers cannot be implemented fully because of these 
problems. Some of the problems raised by the participants at the 
seminar are as follows: 



(1) The budget made available to media practitioners to 
produce non-formal education programmes is very limited. 
The time limited assigned for the production of these 
programmes is relatively short and sometimes unrealistic. 

(2) Decisions on the kinds of non-formal education program- 
mes to be produced are sometimes determined by people 
other than media controllers. Studies are seldom made 
to find out whether the programmes decided are relevant 
to the needs of the target audience. 

(3) Programme writers and producers are required to produce 
many kinds of non-formal education programmes. The 
opportunity for specialisation in certain types of 
programme production seldom exists. It is difficult 

to obtain media personnel who are versatile enough to 
cover a wide range of subjects associated with 
curriculum on non- formal education. 

(4) The media facilities (equipment, space, etc.) made avail- 
able for the production of non-formal education program- 
mes are at times inadequate. 

(5) There is a shortage of media personnel and professional 
expertise for the organisation and production of non- 
formal education programmes. Very often the voluntary 
services of teachers and community workers have to be 
solicited to assist in production work. 

(6) Non-formal education programmes disseminated by the mass 
media require supportive materials for the -target audie- 
nce to carry out follow-up learning activities. There 
are few organisations or centres that are specially 
established to be responsible for tjie production and dis- 
tribution of non-broadcast supportive materials. In some 
countries, this function is being assigned to national 
education media centres that are already experiencing 
difficulty in meeting the constant demand for audio-visual 
materials by the numerous schools in the formal education 
system. 

(7) Almost every country in and around the SEAHEO region has 
large proportions of its population with different lang- 
uages, dialects and cultures. This situation affects the 
development of non-formal education programmes to be 
transmitted by the mass media. 

(8) In certain countries, large proportions of their rural 
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population requiring non-fomal education are scattered 
in very isolated areas. Many of these people do not 
possess even a small transistor radio. Because the supp- 
ly of free radio and television receivers to such far 
away villages is a slow and expensive venture, many of 
the target groups still cannot be reached. 

(9) In countries where there are several comercial radio 
and television stations, the different prograraies broad- 
cast by these stations may not serve a comon national 
development goal. Each station has its own media policy. 
Steps must be taken to coordinate and unite their activ- 
ities so that the listeners and viewers can really 
benefit from them. Currently when some stations are 
broadcasting non-formal education programmes, others 

are simultaneously transmitting entertainment programmes. 
Such a situation is not healthy for non-formal education. 

(10) Mass media are deployed for non-formal education by 
virtue of the fact that they are available. As their 
initial establishment is meant for purposes other than 
education, media practitioners encounter difficulties 
in having to develop and produce non-formal education 
programmes. Learning is a very complicated process and 
they feel that not enough is known about how it occurs 
in children, youth and adults. Educators, on the other 
hand, do not know how to use the various media properly. 



In addition to the above problems, there are also certain conten- 
tions regarding the utilisation of mass media for non-formal 
education which, when taken into consideration, will help improve 
planning and management of programme development. Some of the 
crucial issues deliberated at the seminar are listed belowi 

(1) The process of programme development (i.e. from origin- 
ation and production through to utilisation) entails 
the team-approach. Decision-makers, administrators and 
content specialists must cooperate and contribute their 
efforts jointly. There must be distribution of respon- 
sibilities and agreement between the different parties 
involved. 

(2) Programme writers and producers must accept the fact 
that, in the context of developing countries, decisions 
concerning the kinds of non-fotmal education programmes 
which the mass media will have to disseminate are 
generally pre-determined. 

(3) One has to be realistic about the budget and facilities 
made available for programme developii;ent. Although the 
technical quality of the programme is to a certain extent 
affected by limited funds and facilities in hand, media 
personnel must be innovative. 
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U) So long as conroercial radio and television have to depend 
on profit to remain viable in a competitive world, they 
will give low priority to the transmission of non-formal 
education programnes. It is unlikely that they will 
change their profit oriented policy. 

(5) The important factor to consider in scheduling non-formal 
education broadcasts need not necessarily be the prime 
time hours of commercial broadcasts. Different target 
groups have different leisure time, It is therefore more 
important to determine what are the time-blocks when the 
different target groups are free; and non-formal educ- 
ation may be better utilised if they are scheduled accor- 
ding to the leisure times of different target groups. 

(6) The constraints imposed on programme development by budget 
and time limitations may lead to the production of tech- 
nically poor non-forr:al education programmes. Such pro- 
grammes however need not necessarily be educationally 
inferior, 

(7) In visw of the fact that messages transmitted by the bro- 
adcast media are transient in nature, radio and television 
may be more effective when used for enhancing effective 
learning in terms of arousing motivation and imagination 
than for imparting cognitive concepts and skills, How- 
ever, the availability of audio and video tape-recording 
facilities would improve the instructional capability of 
broadcast media. 

(8) Since mass media can influence people, non-formal educat- 
ion organisers hope to utilise this power to stimulate 
and promote independent learning and self-reliance. 

(5) The mass media are merely delivery systems. They are 
tools employed for message transmission. As such, they 
cannot be expected to affect people beyond the objectives 
of the prograirmes they transmit, when programme object- 
ives are vague and unrealistic, the effects of the media 
may in fact be negative. 

(iO) While the mass media can be used to educate the socially 
and economically disadvantaged, there is nn guarantee 
that this will necessarily enable them to increase their 
income. 



Cognisant of the problems and issues in hand, the next obvious 
step would be to identify some possible measures that could be 
undertaken to help better plan and manage the use of mass media 
for nonn'ormal education. Developing non-formal education prog- 
raws for transmission by the broadcast media requires careful 
planning, and many efforts have faltered due to the lack of it. 
Systematic planning and meticulous 'management become all the more 
important in educational programmes that are to be transmitted by 
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one-way delivery media systems where the captive audience cannot 
M enflured and ianediate feedback is not possible, in the -'ari- 
0U8 discussion sessions, the participants suggested the fo^ ovino 
measures tor improving the use of mass media in non-forma ' 
education. 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



(7) 



A coordination committee could be set up in each country 
to integrate the non-formal education activities of 
both the broadcast and non-broadcast media services. A 
total systems approach to planning and management should 
be adopted. To be effective, the different media must 
complement and support each other in the non-formal 
education prograimes and activities. 

In order to obtain basic data required for programme pla- 
nning and development, there is need 'to establish a 
special research and evaluation unit. This unit would 
conduct audience surveys to determine specific needs of 
target groups and to gather feedback information on audi- 
ence reactions, regarding the prograimes produced, with 
information on what target audiences like or dislike 
about the programmes, improvements on their quality can 
be made accordingly. 

There should be r j r meetings between meniers of the 
production tean ( Jicers in the .various governrent 
departments and 'ries who are involved in non-formal 
educat on projecu. These meetings are essential for the 
production team to find out the specific requirements that 
have to be met in the program that has to be produced. 

A communication channel should be established between 
members of the production team and the target audience at 
the community level. This would enable media personnel 
to be nore aware of the needs and problems of the peowle 
they hope to affect and influence . It would also facili- 
tate production work in the field should the need arise. 

Non-fontial education programmes should focus on the prob- 
lems of the target audience. The theme of the prograiEnes 
must emphasise independent learning and self-r liance 
As far as possible, the programs should be geared to 
some on-going development project in the country. 

Careful consideration must be given to programme utilisa- 
tion at the receiving end. The target audience must be 
properly organised wherever possible into learning groups 
to carry out listening, viewing and reading activities, 
together. Follow-up activities in the form of discussion, 
role-playing and demonstration shcild be conducted for 
them. 

To ensure effective programme utilisation, supportive se- 
rvices at the receiving end are also essential. The target 
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(9) 



(10) 



audience must be provided with workbooks, brochures, lea- 
flets, charts, etc. so that the learning groups will be 
able to gather further information on the concepts and 
ideas broadcast to them. 

To reduce the distraition and competition from entertain- 
ment programmes, it would be advisable to seek government 
support to persuade the different mass media agencies 
to broadcast non-formal education programmes during the 
same time block. 

Media practitioners dealing with rural development prog- 
rammes should be posted to the rural areas for sensitiv- 
ity training in the field. This kind of field training 
will expose them to the real-life conditions and problems 
of the potential target audience. It will enable them to 
be close to the people in the comm'jnity and thereby sen- 
sitise them to the needs, problems and social milleau of 
rural people. 

Every media organisation has its own needs, requirements 
and modes of operation, since educators have to work 
with media practitioners in the development and product- 
ion of non-formal education programmes, a system of 
inplant training should be formulated for those educators 
involved so that they would not only be familiar with 
the conditions and techniques of media production, but 
would also be able to understand their media counterparts 
better. " 



In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that there is no one 
r ght or wrong way of organising the mass media for non-formal 
education. Each country must develop its own system or model for 
each area of educational activity on the basis of existing needs 
and available resources. There is no denying that the mass media 
have vast potential in the field of non-fonal education. All 
the countries in the SEAHEO and its neighbouring region have mass 
media networks. It would be a waste of national assets if they 
are not optimised to serve non-formal education. If adequately 
utilised for the purpose of non-formal education, the mass nedia 
can be regarded as a national resource promoting the socio-econo- 
mic development and advancement of people in development countries 
thereby improving the quality of life. 



Th above is the lleohnml Jteport of the SSmO-CEPn Seminar on 
plmniniani Hmgemnt of Mm Media for M-forml Edmtion 
Programee convened dth the aooferation of AS?UE V Somber - 
i Deunher WS in Singapore. Mum 1 is the Hnal Remt 
and mtains Proceedings of the Seainar, ~ 
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THE PHILIPPINES; 

'LIMGAP^ AN ON-GOING NFE SCHOOL-ON-THE-AIR PROGRAM 



k mUomi inmation on wn-fovml ehoAtion in th Rili'f^mi 
U tU \Ktiliz(ition of the mm tnedia, papticulaTlij vdio in the 
i^pUmntation of the ME pogmm, 

It was the President of the Philippines who saw the need for an 
integrated, interagency and interdisciplinary non-formal education 
with the radio as the mediuiti when he issued the Letter of Instru- 
ction No, 561 on June 23, 1977 creating the 'Lingap Ng Pangulo sa 
Barangay^ an NFE school-on-the-air Program. Thus, 'Lingap' was 
born, 



•Lingap ng Pangula sa Barangay' is the Filipino term for the 
President's concern for the barangays. It is the first integra- 
ted educational broadcast in the Philippines accentuating the 
different developmental programs of the government to improve the 
quality of life of the people particularly the rural folk. 



Rationale of Lingap 

•Lingap ng Pangulo sa Barangay' is envisioned as an effective 
instrument for harnessing all resources, especially human resour 
ces which must be developed in order to hasten the country's • 
development. 



The rural folk, the poor, the youth, the unskilled, the unempl- 
oyed, who constitute the bulk of the Philippine population are in 
a vantage position to wage rural and barangay or community impro- 
vement efforts and they have shown willingness and interest to 
participate actively in the government's development programmes. 
However, this willingness and interest have been hamstrung by 
lack of technical know-how, expertise, appreciation and underst- 
anding of government programmes, To obviate these problems and 
to develop a corps of barangay people who shall set the pace for 
barangay and community development and a better life in the coun- 
tryside, Lingap was launched as a step towards bringing the clas- 
sroom to the doorsteps of the rural folk or the barangays. 



Brief History of Lingap 

The 'Lingap ng Pangulo sa Barangay' school-on-the-air programme 
was created by President and Prime Minister Ferdinand Marcos 
through Letter of Instruction No, 561, signed June 23, 1977. 
The LOI directed all government agencies concerned with programmes 
directly affecting the rural people or the barangays to cooperate 
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with each other in the development of a curricula for the educat- 
ional broadcast, and to formulate plans and strategies to gain 
greater acceptability of the programme, including the establish- 
ment of an incentive system. 



The leading government ministries and agencies directly involved 
with the programme are the Ministries of Education and Culture, 
Local Government and Community Development, Agrarian Reform, 
Agriculture, Natural Resources, Social Services and Development, 
and Health, The Office of the President has been assigned over- 
all coordinator of the programme. 

The LOI also created a Sub-Cabinet Committee headed by the Deputy 
Minister of Education and Culture for Non-Formal Education to 
oversee the implementation of the programme. 

After a series of meetings, a Lingap Operations Centre was estab- 
lished at the National Media Production Centre staffed by a corps 
of media specialists from different government agencies. 



Finally, the first Lingap broadcast was aired on September 17, 
1977, It was the first school-on-the-air programme based on a 
curricula formulated by media experts from the different agencies 
of government. 



Today, the Lingap ng Pangulo sa Barangay project has organized a 
total of 16,002 listening groups in 38,016 barangays with a total 
listening force of 517,308 participants, excluding of course 
other regular listeners from the general ludience, 



The implementation of the five major components of Lingap is be- 
ing supervised and coordinated by a total of 188 organized coor- 
dinating teams with the assistance of 9,221 teacher-coordinators 
and other government extension workers, The weekly one-hour 
programme is broadcast nationwide by a total of ninety radio 
stations. Programme format is flexible and varies from region to 
region. 

To implement the whole Lingap programme, a series of seminars and 
workshops was conducted this year in various regions of the coun- 
try. One of these was a nationwide orientation and appreciation 
seminar participanted in by 1,756 local officials and other imple- 
mentors of the project. 
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Although the Operations Centre is working out a more credible 

S?irdi L7^^ ''''''''' ^"'^"^Te se 

cieariy indicated that there were multifarious problems encouns 

Msfn iSnL^! ! !; ^ which hampered succ- 

n n ; ^?",°^ f P-^^^ramne were the lack of o r - 

0^ theSiL^^^^ '^V'''''^'' '^''''^ 
some ot the participants themselves and implementors as well. 

5e?2restTr"r recordations 
were suggested, the most significant of which was the rpmiP^t f«r 
bigger allocation for the whole Lingap an 

ibud mainly to lack of funding support. For a j „ t 



Organizational Franpwnrir 

I sSLf V"''^^'' inple-^ntation of the 'Lingap ng Pangulo 
sa^Barangay on a national scale the following comSiEtees S 



'1' National Coordinating Conmittes 

The Sub-Cabinet Committee members conpose the National 
oordinating Cono,ittee headed by the Polit 1 ' 
H n ter of t e Ministry of Education and Cultu^^ ^ 
m Charge of Nonformal Education. 

Regional Coordinatint^ ConroittPP 

Composed of Presidential Regional Officers for 
^velopment (PROD) , Regional Directors ar us 

rT BP'^;""^ f representatives fron S c, 
li',t S . °^ Captains, 

and KB Federations. The PROD heads [he 5cc. 

Provincial Coordinating CopBittPP 



Municipal Coordinatint^ CommittPe 



Composed of Mayors, Supervisors and heads of offices 
from various agencies plus other representatives 
gointed by the Mayor who acts as Laimn JFL 



Operational Machinery 

ISlt the implementation of the program in 

w ^"""'^ Evaluation, and Training the 

following operational guidelines were outlined: ^' 

Production of Teach ing Guides/Distrihnfinn 

oTt!!J;?;;^ "'f t'^dl" the printing 

of teaching guides or lesson plans or other print nroS 

K'v ^ '^"^ap operations Centre u d er t^e^^ 
Sub-Cabinet Committee. 

The Lingap Operations Centre supervises the distribution 
of the Lingap teaching guides to the different ag c s 
and personnel concerned. ^ " 

(2) Broadcast Production 

Jhe f^JTJff ''■'^''^ ' ""'^ is regionalized, 
i of o to province depe d- 

mot local conditions and audience preference in S 

Broadcast format is flexible depending on the content 
proximity or relevance of the iLon oVsubjeVt Sa^tl;. 

The Lingap Operations Centre handles the national bm.^- 
cas , while NMPC-HPI production teams eiof 
or provincial programes. ^ 

Lingap broadcast is aired by the most powerful radio 
stations in each area to ensure wider coverage. 



(3) 
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Organization and Management of ListPnina 

Every barangay must have at least one organized listen- 
ng group composed of out-of-school youths d" 
farmers, fishermen, labourers, housewives, etc. 
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The organized listening group meets regularly at the des- 
ignated listening centre on the day and time set for the 
broadcast by the Regional Committee. The teacher-coord- 
inator or other resource persons invited will answer 
questions or clarify issues brought out for deliberation 
or discussions. Public schools, barangay centres and 
other public buildings are made available as listening 
centres. 

The barangay captain assisted by the head teacher/nonfor- 
mal education coordinator and KB chairman work hand in 
hand in the organization, management and supervision of 
listening groups. 

A Production Task Force or Field Coordinators go to reg- 
ions/provinces to look into the major aspects of the 
programme and offer viable solutions to problems that 
may be encountered by the regional/provincial coordinat- 
ing teams. 

(4) Evaluation and Monitoring System 

The Lingap Operations Centre with the assistance of 
Regional Coordinating Teams conducts continuous oral 
and written evaluation to check on the listeners' under- 
standing of the topics discussed, attitudes changed and 
skills gained from the broadcast. 

Government representatives involved in the project monit- 
or feedbacks based on monitoring system established in 
their area of responsibility. 

(5) Training 

The Lingap Operations Centre oversees the training prog- 
ramme for Lingap implementors to be re-echoed down to the 
barangay level. 

The Centre lines up training needs necessary for a more 
effective implementation of the overall Lingap programme. 

(6) Public Assistance 

Public assistance is one of the main features of the 
programme. Problems and cases received by the Lingap 
Operations Centre are referred to proper authorities. 



The 'Lingap ng Pangulo sa Barangay' Curriculum 
Objectives 

To develop among the rural folk proper values, attitudes and app- 
reciation of our rich cultural heritage and to instill love of 
country, nationalism, spirit of service and commitment to country 



and fellow men. 

To bring to tlie rural people information on the latest technol- 
ogies of farming and food production, agrarian reform, community 
development, nutrition, population control, family planning, hea- 
lth services, natural resources, conservation and related matters. 

To inform the r^ural folk of the development programmes of the go- 
vernment, how these programmes will ameliorate and improve the 
quality of their lives and the contributions that they made to 
these programmes. 

Target Audience 

The target clientele of the 'Lingap ng Pangulo sa Barangay' 
School-on-the-air Programme are the poorer segment of our society 
especially the farmers groups, the housewives, the youth, the 
labourers, fishermen and other members of the barangay. 

Course Content 

The course content of the 'Lingap' is responsive to the national 
problems, current community issues and the learners individual 
and group needs. The programme therefore provides basic informa- 
tion on the latest technologies of farming and food production, 
home industries, community development, nutrition, pollution con- 
trol, family planning, health services, natural resources conser- 
vation and other related matters. 

The 'Lingap' curriculum writers from the different government ag- 
encies were able to prepare nine teaching guides which are trans- 
lated to the understanding of the community listeners through the 



school-on-the-air programme. The nine lesson areas are: 


1. 


Land Availability and Utilization 


2. 


Credit Facilities for the Farmers 


3. 


Food Production 


L 


Food, Nutrition and Technology 


5. 


Environment 


6. 


Citizenship and Cultural Heritage 


7. 


Family and Community Life 


8.' 


National Security 


9. 


Foreign Policy 



Delivery System 

The 'Lingap ng Pangulo' NFE school-on-the-air programme serviced 
its target clientele through the radio which is the channel most 
available to all audiences in the Philippines. To be able to 
bring the classroom to the doorsteps of the barangay through the 
radio, the 'Lingap' Production Centres were organized in the 
twelve regional capitals of the country. Thus, the production of 
broadcast lessons is regionalized in order to serve best the int- 
erest of the people in the regions. 
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A total of ninety-two radio stations carry the proqraiimes all 
LTh ' fT^i P"5rai« is aired nee a^ 7 e 
Si L?^ by the reg on. The broadcast tim and a r^ 



Support Materials 

To continuously create awareness about the programme, radio pluas 
ar also produced and aired over the radio sta ions. P r ^ 

P~ 

b^sir^aSrif 1'"'''""^°"'^ like primers, 

basic readers, nodules, instructional posters and even comics 



Feedback and Evaluation Sy stem 

L'JS jX'^^^'^r? °^ implementation are 

^''^^''^ ^'^^'''^ through direct interviews 
and on-the-spot visits to the listening centres. ' 

Irdtcu^LTS T '"'^'''7 P"9ra« are effective- 

c r A^*" semnar/workshops and the annual confer- 

ence of the Lingap Regional Coordinating Teams members. 

ISt onSfr IT'V^^ """^^ ^= the basis 

only for M.^^^^^^ 
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PAKISTAN 



Prograrane for Famers 

In 1965, Radio Pakistan commenced Farm Forum Programmes of 30 to 
45 minutes from all the regional stations in Pakistan. As the 
audience for these programmes was specific and their levels of 
comprehension, means available at thei: disposal, their felt 
needs, resources available to Pakistai: for modernizing agricult- 
ure and their prejudices, were known corunodities it was possible 
to organise the broadcasts and feedback with quicker and measur- 
able results. The time of broadcast of these programmes general- 
ly cooincided with sunset when farmers are available for group 
or individual listening and the time was adjusted with the change 
of seasons* 



The methodology adopted was much more scientific than could have 
been attempted for rural and general motivational programmes. 
Close liaison was kept with the policy making bodies in the field 
of Agriculture and all other organizations connected with agric- 
ulture. The Provincial Agriculture Departments seconded two 
Agricultural Experts who were responsible for the agricultural 
contents of the programmes and the production staff was respons- 
ible for the format and presentation. The Unit worked at the 
Radio Station as an integrated team. 



Almost 97 per cent of the set-owning farmers listen to this prog- 
ramme, Both methods of individual listening and group-listening 
are adopted. For the purpose of group-listening, the Field 
Assistants of Agricultural Departments stationed in various vil- 
lages act as Secretaries of the Listening Group. Copies of 
Quarterly Schedules are provided in advance to these Secretaries. 
Also a fortnightly chart of the programmes in bold vernacular 
letters are supplied for display on the Notice Board. Pre-list- 
ening preparatory sessions and follow-up sessions are held by 
the Secretary of the Group who sends in reactions of the farmers 
in a monthly statement to the originating station for evaluation 
and future use. with a weekly or fortnightly frequency, Farm 
Broadcasting Units go out to various listening groups in the vil- 
lages and record reactions of the group audiences to a particular 
programme which are later broadcast as Radio Reports. In addition, 
Farm Forums are held fortnightly in villages and the Farm Broad- 
casting Unit along with a team of agricultural experts go out and 
reply to queries or criticism of farmers and discuss cheir probl- 
ems and their solutions on the spot. Queries of listeners cont* 
ained in the letters are also replied to by a panel of experts 
on a weekly basis. All this has helped in making the programme 
a down-to-earth affair and a two-way traffic. 



aiotv points wpf'^ extrQcted fm a paper bij Wasi^d Quveshi 
entitled '^Hon Fovml Education in PaHctan mth Heference to 
Pakistan Emicasting Corporation^ 
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A FOLMfrOP fcY OF THE READING AND WRITING HABITS OF 
NEOLITERATES IN THE LAEORE AND RAWALPINDI DIVISIONS ** 
(Two Yeai-s After They Became Literate) 



2. 
3. 



for the Lahore Division (Tables 2.1 to 2.61; 
for the Rawalpindi Division (Tables 3.1 to 3.6). 



Rafe-uz-Zaitian 

Director, Educational Television 
Pakistan 



Introduction 



With the cooperation of the Adult Basic Education Society (ABES), 
and especially the assistance of its Director, Mr Vincent AJ3avid 
a survey was carried out, from 3 May to 28 August 1978, to deter- 
mine the reading and writing habits, felt advantages, and attit- 

lt\?A J° ''^^"^ the 16,000 men and women 

who lad successfully completed the Adult Functional Literacy (AFL) 
course at ConmuDity Viewing Centres (CVCl during' the first ETV- 

tlll^' to 30 Am 1976.*For this pur- 

pose, ABES staft surveyed villages in two districts of the Lahore 
Division, by taking every second village where CVCs had been est- 
ablished, and collected and evaluated answers to the questionnaire 
rom a samp e_of 813 neoliterate men and women from these centres, 
in the Rawalpindi Division, an ETV Field Supervisor collected 
answers to questionnaires with the assistance of former AFL tea- 
chers, from a sample of 201 neoliterate men and women in villages 
of the four districts of Rawalpindi Division and of the Federal 
Area, and the results were evaluated by the ETV Division. Tables 
A and B indicate the distribution of the samples by villages and 
districts, and Appendix I contains the English translation of the 
Urdu questionnaire on the reading and writing habits of neoliter- 
ates. 



In general, the results are fairly encouraging in that reading 
and writing tests show than 64 per cent of the total sample has a 
fair to good reading ability and 62 per cent a fair to good wri- 
ting ability, while 65 per cent inaicate that they had actually 
been reading something and 50 per cent say that they made use of 
writing from time to time, generally in connection with household 
or work accounts. Details of the survey results are given in 
three sets of six tables: 



1. 



for the combined total sample (Tables 1,1 to 1.6); 



See 'Television for Adult Functional Literacy - Final Report on 
the First Pilot Project and its Evaluation', by Rafe-uz-Zaman, 
Pakistan Television Corporation, June 1977. 

" Text of a survey. For the full report write to Rafe-uz-2aman, 

P^!^'«"J^^^^^"°" "^o^PO^tion, Constitution Avenue, Islamabad, 
n/li Pakistan. 
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T.he main findings are sumarised in the following sections on: 
(1) Reading Habits, (2) Writing Habits; (3) Attitudes on Sending 
Ch ldren to School; (4) Practice of Teaching Children/Adults; 
(5) Pelt Advantages Gained. 



(1) Reading Habits 

While the Rawalpindi survey shows a higher percentage reading 

tl^ll IT^ "hich n def re- 

a ons have been ascertained, in boLi suneys women give 1 - 
more positive response than men - on the whole, 0 e n? f 
t e worffin indicating that they were reading as ag j t w cent 
of tne rren. However, in terms of the read ng te t he C no 
significant variation, as in the total sampl , 64 e t f he 
women and 63 per cent of the men score fai t o "a t 
ough ere, too, the performance of the Rawalpin i sam is - 
iceably oetter than that of the Lahore sai>^l , and in the omr 
won^n perform better than the men. Concer in pT f eTd 
ng indicated, .s a percentage of those readi g 4 Sc nt " 
the women mention reading Urdu translations of'^ hoI ran an 

wnereas 76 per cent of the men mention other materials, 31 per 

newspapers and only 21 per cent Urdu translations ot Holy 
Quran. regard to frequency of reading a.TOng those who 'e d 
whereas 56 per cent of the women indicate they rea v d 

?; L p'fJ I'll °' "^^^^ °f " cent 

ndicate hat they read at least once a week and 25 per ent some- 
times, and of the men, 25 per cent say that they ad t as 
once a week and 35 per cent sometimes. 

!n?l^';'!r°'i"°^ '""^^"5 by both men and women mostly refer 
t Z\tT'^'''\'' '''^^^ ^''''^ "° time for i , 
fw 0 IZf 'l''^^ ''"''^ "t^^^ °f these 

h v ; r V °^ reading indicate that 

Z fl! J '"terested in reading or could 

ll a rv^";' 'f''^ the Comparatively 

sma 1 category of lack of interest is puzzling in view of the 
act that, as we shall see in more detail, 92 per S tot- 



(2) Writing Habits 

On writing habits, the difference between the two samples is even 

Jer'cenV ''^^^^ ^ 

per cen of it was writing, whereas of the Lahore samp e only 3 

per cent were writing. However, in the writing test tl^e o s m- 
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pies showed little difference, fair to good marks being scored by 
64 per cent in the Rawalpindi sample and 62 per cent in the Lahore 
sample ♦ For the total sample, men and women did not show the kind 
of difference for writing as they had in the case of reading: 52 
per cent of the women and 48 per cent of the men indicate they 
wrote. While a fairly large percentage of both men ard women wri- 
ting mention that they wrote letters (36 per cent) and wrote in 
connection with accounts (74 per cent), only 10 per cent mention 
that they made notes of instructions concerning work. Of those 
not writing, almost all (98 per cent) give difficulty in writing 
or not havinc :iie time to do so as their reason for this. So 
far as the factor of difficulty is concerned, this response is a 
little surprising, since 62 per cent of the total sample shows 
fair to good skill in the writing test, whereas in fact only 50 
per cent claim to write - i.e. only Bl per cent of those \to are 
able to do so fairly welL 



(3) Att itudes on Sending Children to School 

A uniformly high percentage of the samples are in favour of send- 
ing both boys and girls to school, though in this case the Lahore 
sample indicates a somewhat higher percentage of 91 per cent as 
against 85 per cent for the Rawalpindi sample. Of the total 
sample, a higher percentage of women is in favour of sending both 
boys and girls to school, 94 per cent as against 87 per cent in 
the case of men. Of the few persons (9 per cent) in the Lahore 
sample not in favour of sending girls or any children to school, 
most (91 per cent) give no reasons for this; but 8 per cent say 
that they were not in favour of sending children to school either 
because the children are working or because they feel school in- 
volves too much expense. In the Rawalpindi sample, of the few 
(15 per cent) not in favour of sending girls or any children to 
school, the reason indicated by 33 per cent is that there is no 
school (presumably for girls, since all these responses are from 
one village and concern the reason for not sending girls to sch- 
ool), and by 7 per cent that the children were working. A major- 
ity, 60 per cent, again give no reason. None of thr^ men and wom- 
en surveyed chose to say that there was no use in sending children 
to school. 



(4) Practice of Teaching Children/Adults 

In both samples, about the same percentage indicate that they have 
been trying to teach children or adults since they acquired liter- 
acy skills. Of the total sample, 20 per cent say that they have 
been teaching one cr more children and 2 per cent that they have 
taught one or more '-.dults - in the case of children, 96 per cent 
of those teaching them were doing so w^th success; and in that 
of adults, 68 per cent of those teaching [-hem were doing so with 
success. The percentage of women teaching children in somewha' 
higher than for men, at 24 per cent as against 16 per cent. 



(5) Felt Advantages Gained 

While there are differences in the percentages for specific adva- 
ntages mentioned ii) the two samples, both show that about 92 per 
cent felt that they had gained some advantages through learning 
to read and write. In general, a large proportion of women indi- 
cate that they had been helped in taking care of children and in 
home management, and a substantial number also refer to being 
helped in keeping accounts. On the oth3r hand, more men mention 
being helped in accounting and increasing their income. For the 
two samples combined, 63 per cent of the women mention being hel- 
ped in child care and home management , as against 32 per cent of 
the men. And, while 52 per cent of the men say that they have 
been helped in accounting and 23 per cent in increasing their 
income, the corresponding percentages for women are unly 33 and 
5 per cent. In regard to learning new useful things, the respon- 
se of men a;id women is about the same at 28 and 27 per cent of 
the lotal sample of men and women. Taking men and women together 
we find that among the advantages mentioned the percentage frequ- 
ency order is accounting (44 per cent), child care (36 per cent) 
learning new useful things (30 per cent), home management (16 per 
cent), and income (14 per cent). 



In terms of the number of advantages mentioned by respondents, 
there is an interesting but unexplained difference between the 
results of the two samples. In the Rawalpindi sample, of those 
who felt some advantage, 63 per cent of the women and nearly 67 
per cent of the men mentioned two or more advantages, whereas the 
corresponding figures for the Lahore sample are 27 per cent of 
the wometi and 35 per cent of the men. For the total sample of 
men and women combined, of those vho felt some advantage, 69 per 
cent mentioned only one, 23 per cent two, and only 8 per cent 
more than two. 



General Conclusions 

It appears that while almost all neoliterates have derived some 
benefit from the functional literacy course (92 per cent) , only 
50 (writing) to 65 (reading) per cent make active use of their new 
skills, with women showing a somewhat higher activity role than 
men. With very few exceptions, the 20 per cent who are success- 
fully teaching children or adults and the 13 per cent who have 
increased their income belong to the active category of 50 to £5 
per cent. Particularly in view of the fact that a fair to good 
writing skill of 62 per cent exists, there is need to find means 
of motivating more of the adults possessing this skill to exercise 
It " particularly through the field agencies of agriculture, 
health and social welfare departments. 



But realistically, it still appears that out of the total number 
of people made literate, one cannot expect more than 60 to 65 
per cent to become active users of their acquired new skills and 
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k \ T ""^'^ socio-ecoromc changes 

bcyxn to take place. On the other hand, if literacy s exti- 
an ed on large en.ugh scale, and 60 to 6 per e n o- 

« .nl !l '• ^^^""^^ ^'"^ ' growing impact in accelerat- 
h s \IT'' ''^ ''■'''''^ ^"^lity of life. 

I it m f ' ^^P.^^i'-^-^ease the percentage of active 

t 1 1 ' ' ■ 'PP^y t*'^ abovementioned per- 
S ' 0 nn °" fTJ lit"^te ou side 

tne eyes , 04,000. who should, in fact, be mere motivated since 

ey av. learnt entirely on che' own initiat v 1 " t e 
' nT'nL'^""'' this course ha u d 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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EXPANDED ADULT FUNrTTQNAL LITERACY PRQJEflT 

Final Report on th e Expansio n and Evain;,tinn nf fh. project 
1 11 October iu/e to 2 May 197P — 



Rafe-uz-Zaman 
Director 

Educational Television 



(1) Introduction 



T expanded, and second evaluated, cycle of the Adult Functional 
Literacy Project (AFL) enabled more than 22,000 adults at 
coMity viewing centres (CVC), located in all regions of the 
I. try, anJ over 142,000 following the television course t ugh 
".ngements to become functionally literate in abou 

: '''^'^^'i half-hour telelesso 

or the total of 164,800 adults made functionally iitera e, he 

t, he initial enrolment, the rate of successful completion of 
AFL course averaged about 75 per cent for the CVCs nd p 
nt for those following the course outside CVCs. At t e C s 
e pass rate for adults taking the tests, for a total sample of 

; 'fr;r '^"^^ ^^^''^"^h the range of pass rate 

va Kd from 70 per cent in Sind to 98 per cent in the unjab. 

h ;ia iEJ' ? ; ^5ain demonstrated 

1 ; M L . ''^ °^ telelessons in terms of (a) its 

r \n '''''''' hio gh 

regularly a d (b its low unit cost if the total coverage of 
the mass medium is kept in mind. ^ 

However, the cost-effectiveness factor does not appear in quite 
u h a avourable light when we take account only f the r s 
chieve at the CVCs. Compared with a target of 555 CVCs in 

ated at ]us 9,769 as against the target of 66,600. Even this 
tu 1 initia enrolment has been achieved larg ly as s 
i ^TS'^ °^ Sasic Education Socie? 

rv L fl!f ' °"" ''''''^'^ i" mobilizing 165 
; "^'^ '^^°"ti°" °^ 'b) managed to 

f e f?Irn' 2n ^"^^.^""l^ent of 100 men and women er Sc 

for he afternoon and evening sessions of the course, as aqainst 

rl''eL-o L;;;- ''''"^'l ^^"^^^^ "^^^^ agenci;s LhUer 
average enio ments ranging between no more than 30 to 50 with 

ently for only one session of the course. As a result costino 
the TV component of the course in relation to onlX'ZT 
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made literate at the CVCs, numbering only 22,326 as against the 
target of 49,950, its per capita cost rises to nearly Rs.29.60 as 
against only Rs. 19.28 if the target had been tnet (the unit costs 
of TV set depreciation and maintenance amounting to Rs, 18.65 
instead of Rs.8.34). This again underlines the need to improve 
the management of CVCs, aiming at the kind of efficiency achieved 
by the ABES, and to expand the vievership of organized reception. 



In addition to the large number of adults made literate outside 
the CVCs, surveys also showed that at least 253,000 children 
followed the course and benefitted from it, 



(2) Development and Previous Cycles of the Project 

Recognizing the need to see how television might make a signific- 
ant contribution in the field of adult education and functional 
literacy, the ETV Division prepared a proposal, in August 1973, 
for a pilot project to impart functional^ literacy to adults with 
the help of television. With the object of determining what 
could be achieved at what cost, and urging that it should be made 
the basis of a rapid nationwide expansion over a period of seven 
to ten years as the spearhead of a resolute campaign to eradicate 
illiteracy, the proposed project aimed at making 24,000 adults, 
including an equal number of men and women, functionally literate 
in six months, This was to be achieved through a course of 156 
telelessons, followed up by AFL teachers, at 200 community view- 
ing centres (CVCs) in the Punjab, each aiming at enrolling 60 
men and 60 women for separate sessions in the afternoons and even* 
ings. The proposal was submitted to several aid-giving agencies, 
including DNICEF, which, after examining the project in consult- 
ation with Unesco, agreed to provide a grant of $220,000 to cover 
a major share of the cost of the project. Meanwhile, in antici- 
ation of securing such support from some source, work on the pro- 
duction of telelessons had already been started. For on-the-gro- 
und arrangements it was first planned and agreed with the People' 
Works Programme (PWP) of the Punjab that its Directorate of Adult 
Education would undertake this task; but then this plan had to 
be given up because of changes in the Directorate, and PTV itself 
had to undertake most of this task, with the help of the Adult 
Basic Education Society, Gujranwala. Later, the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP) undertook to operate some 50 CVCs 
and the PWP 6 CVCs (in Multan). Finally, this first pilot projec 
was launched on 12 October 1975, and its course was completed on 
30 April 1976, preceded by an intensive teacher-training course 
of 21 telelessons from 2 to 14 August 1975. Each half-hour tele- 
lesson was transmitted twice a day, except on Friday, in the aft- 
ternoon for women and in the evening for men. While a detailed 
description and evaluation of the project is given in the final 
report on it, "Television for Adult Functional Literacy", issued 
in June 1977 (following a preliminary report in August 1976), 
here only salient features of the results are outlined, 

Not counting between 104,000 to ldl,000 adults estimated to have 



acquired functional literacy through the AFL course outside CVCs 
with private arrangements to follow it on TV, the course succeed- 
ed in enabling about 16,000 adults to become literate at 190 CVCs 
i.e. 66 per cent of the target enrolment of 24,000, In addition, 
it was also found that, quite unexpectedly, some 113,000 to 
196,000 children also followed the course on a private basis and 
improved their reading and writing skills. In the main, properly 
prepared project area of the Lahore Division, the success rate 
was,however, somewhat higher at 73 per cent (about 12,000 adults 
becoming literate out of a target enrolment of 16,440 for 137 
CVCs). The pass rates of men and women actually taking the AFL 
tests (of reading, writing, arithmetic and functional knowledge 
in such subjects as health and nutrition, budgeting and saving, 
child care and family planning, growing vegetables, and basic 
agricultural practices) was most satisfactory, at between 90 to 
96 per cent. The drop-out rate on initial enrolment was limited 
to less than 14 per cent, most of this occurring in the months of 
February-April, which may partly have been influenced by the fact 
that the evening transmission timings for males were changed from 
18:45 hrs to 17:50 hrs in January, and it did not prove possible 
to get back the later timing when the day began to lengthen again 
The presumption in favour of this possibility is supported by the 
fact that the drop-out rate for men was much higher than for 
women, at 16.6 per cent against 10.6 per cent, and that there 
were numerous complaints that the timing of 17:50 hrs was' too 
early. Other problems encountered, apart from power failures 
interrupting telelessons, were mainly logistical: delays in get- 
ting reading materials to all the CVCs in time; difficulties in 
arranging quick replacements and repairs for TV sets going out of 
order (particularly in the first few weeks) ; involved procedures 
for making papents of honorariums to some 1200 teachers to satis- 
fy the requirements of accounts; and some teacher resentment at 
the sale of reading materials to enrolled adults being arranged 
through them with refunds on cuts from honorariums for this pur- 
pose being made only on the return of unsold copies. 



The Final Report concluded: "It has thus been demonstrated that 
the telelessons for Adult Functional Literacy, including the com- 
ponent of teacher-training, provide an effective and viable inst- 
rument which, if properly used, would make it possible to mount 
an expanding and successful campaign to eradicate illiteracy, to 
provide basic elements of adult education, particularly in the 
social sectors listed in the report, and also to improve the rea- 
ding and writing skills of primary school-age children. However, 
proper use of the television instrument and the rate at which 
the campaign can be raised to an effectively massive level will 
depend on the degree to which there is a genuine commitment backei 
up by adequate finance. Half-hearted efforts will obviously pro- 
duce only half-baked results; and significant and rapid progress 
will not be possible without the kind of commitment that has 
characterized all past successful national campaigns for literacy 
(for instance, in the USSR, Mexico, China, Turkey and Cuba)." 
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An expanded AFL Project was started on 17 September 1978 with 
the teacher-training course, consisting of 21 telelessons of 
about 40 to 45 minutes duration, telecase at the rate of two les- 
sons a day and concluding on 1 October 1978, in which serious pr- 
oblems were encountered in certain cases, owing to delayed deliv- 
eries of TV sets. Thereafter, the AFL course itself was begun 
on October 1978, with the first transmission, for women, at 
15:15 hrs and the second, for men, at 17:25 hrs. The half-hour 
telelessons .were telecast daily, except on Fridays, other public 
holidays and on certain days when there were live coverages of 
cricket tests or hockey matches clashing with the afternoon tran- 
smissions of AIL (of which the latter interruptions caused some 
confusion and had negative effects on the attendance at CVCs). 



In addition to the "Naya Din" primer, or which the first 53 
telelessons are based, enabling the student to read and write 
simple and useful words and sentences, proceeding from the simp- 
ler configurations of the Arabic script to the Mre complex, the 
10 revision lessons for this, and 25 arithmetic lessons telecast 
once a week, starting in the third week of th'j course, 68 tele- 
lessons were based on the themes of the following 11 fmctional 
booklets: 



Family Relations and Home Kanagenent 



Mer3 Ghar 
(My Home) 

AchchS KisSn Efficient methods of farming, including infor- 
(A Good Farmer) mation on ploughing, seeds, fertilizer and 
pesticides. 

Rustara kJ GharSna Stories covering themes of hygiene, nutrition, 
(Rustara's Family) health and self-help. 

Hehanti Ghara;na Ways in which piety, self-help and innovation 
(ine industrious can help improve the quality of life. 
Household) 

SalmS, Sughar Biwi Concepts of household budgeting and the advan- 
(Salma, the Eff- tages of saving and investment, in story fon-, 
icient Wife) 



Ham Kiy3 KhJen? 
(What should we 
Eat?) 



Nutritional requirements oi" a balanced diet 
and how to meet these at minimum cost. 



Sasti Sabzi How to grow seasonal vegetables, their nutrit- 
(Cheap Vegetables) ional values and how to utilise them 

Hakhkhf Hamari Health hazards of flies and mosquitoes and 

Dushraan how to protect ourselves against them. 

(The Fly, our 
Enemy) 

In Se Bachiye Preventive measures against malaria, stomach 
(Protect Yourself ailments and cholera, and inmediate steps in 

from these) case of an attack of malaria and cholera. 
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Hadsat 
(Accidents) 



First aid in the case of accidents. 



Saf Pani, Achchi The importance of clean water, preventive 

(CI a water 17^2 '^'f ^ ^^'"'^"^ ^^Phoi^ 

d e kh) ' '° ^^^^y 



Teacher Training 



f V "^'^ ^"^'"5 °^ ' ^^Pl^ °f "-ale and fem- 
c p ; '"""'^ ""^^^"^^^ taken 
f^"',!!"? °^ "^'^^ i"""sed fr2m 10.5 to 
; h °t of the n^thodology of 

ac a ults 0 write remained weak, with the avera narks 

r e ' ^! °/ grades obtained in the post- 

course test, 26.3 per cent secured an A; 48.7 per cent a B- and 

' ' 'L'n";' failing h a i 

;L 1 S'"." °^ total marks). Male 

trainees did noticeably better, in that 39.3 per cent secured in 
A against 13.3 per cent of the females, no e c h 
a C or D rating against 38 per cent of the f Se Si ^ 
centage for B rating was exactly the same at 7 S t 

catSl'?' P"^°bably lies in the f ^ the 

educational level of males was higher and they aenerallv a sn hZ 

noT Tc»S^"^ r i^""' "^-as'KTSf 0 n^°^^^^^ 
L , f ^ve data for the small Rawalpindi sample, 
hows a somewhat lower achievement level and emphasiz rfh dif- 

ference between male and female f^rformance t e t 

ar particularly encouraging as the trainees d no h 

It of experienced teacher trainers to guide them e The 

telelessons, which were available to the ABES trainees 

AFL Students at CVCs 

IU'efual n™h» of ''"''l °^ ^""^^^^ ^^udents, including 
a m l !^ ? ""2 '"^ "PS'^ted, showed kat only 

ln!no I ^"^ that while 1.3 per cent could 

ma ge to rea some simple sentences, none could wr S 
as some hing of a surprise is that only bouf 'ce^ 

Id ma^ag simple sums of addition. While majority f 

r L '^^'^ P''^ ""t'' ^l^ille^ "orders 

a d Ln 1 f °P ''P?" '5'^ P" '^^"t). On the other 
e L 1 °^ ^''''}' «nt) were hou- 

G t ii .^^"^^"5 with 176 CVCs, in Gujranwala, 

Gujrat, Sheikhupura and Sialkot, enrolling 7,500 males nd 9,0 



females (against a target of 8,250 each, at the rate of 50 per 
session per CVC) , there were 165 CVCs at the end of the course in 
April, enrolling 5,432 males and 7,370 females. The 11 CVCs 
dropped had to be closed by the ABES, not because of any lack of 
interest on the part of students, but owing to one or another of 
the following factors: non-co-operation of the local leaders, 
partisan politics, or the classroom site provided not proving 
suitable. The drop-out rate on both initial and target enrolmen- 
ts, at 22.4 per cent, was thus substantially higher than the 
respective 13.6 and 15.5 per cent rates in the first cycle, which 
may,^in large part, be attributed to the impact of the already 
mentioned problematic change of time of the evening transmission 
and interruptions in transmissions due to th3 sports coverages in 
October-November, since most of the drop-outs occured in November 
(6.1 per cent) and January-February (11.7 per cent), and the tot- 
al drop-out rate for males, for whom the evening transmissions 
were intended, was 27.6 per cent as against only IB.l per cent 
for females. The teacher - student ratio at each session of the 
CVCs, in the month of April, averaged 1:29.0. The average atten- 
dance rate for any given day was 73.4 per cent for males and 76.4 
per cent for females. 



The tests administered by ABES at the end of the course were tak- 
en by 92.2 per cent of the females and 80.0 per cent of the males 
or 87.1 per cent of males and females combined. Of those taking 
the tests, 96.1 per cent of the females and 98.0 per cent of the 
males passed. Although the pass rate for males was a little hi- 
gher, a substantially larger percentage of women secured high 
marks (80 per cent and over) - 50.3 per cent as against 34.3 per 
cent for malej;. If these percentages are applied to the total 
terminal enrolment, we find that 5,32.1 Tiales and 7,082 females 
should have passed, -jnstituting 96.9 per cent of the total male 
and female terminal enrolment and 75.2 per cent of the target 
enrolment, although the percentages for passes in writing and in 
functional knowledge alone are lower, at 60.1 per cent of those 
taking the test for the former and 79,^ per cent for the latter. 
Also, if only the actual passes are taken into account, without 
extrapolating the percentage pass rate to the terminal enrolment, 
we get the following low estimates for pass rates: 84.3 per cent 
of the terminal enrolment and 65.4 per cent of the target enrol- 
ment. However, even these low estimates, although not as high 
as the 73 per cent of the target enrolment achieved in the first 
cycle for the Lahore Division, remain impressive and encouraging. 
While none of the males and only 3.2 per cent of the females 
failed (securing less than 50 per cent of the total marks) and 
literacy tests as a whole (because both men and women generally 
did well on the arithmetic and reading tests, none of the men 
failing and only 1.6 per cent of the women failing in each of 
these subjects, and as many as 98,1 per cent of the men and 94.2 
per cent of the women securing over 65 per cent of the marks in 
arithmetic.) the writing test showed up weaknesses. As many as 
23.0 per cent of the males failed in this, and only 15.4 per cent 
of them secured over 80 per cent of the marks, most of the 77.0 
per cent who passed getting a E. Among women, although the fail- 
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ures in writing were again substantial, at 17.9 per cent, 46.9 
per cent of them scored over 80 per cent, with the remaining 
35.2 per cent about evenly distributed between B and C grades. 
Similarly, in the functional knowledge test, the overall failure 
rate was 'as high as 20.6 per cent, with women doing somewhat 
better than men, securing a pass rate of 83.2 per cent against 
73.5 per cent for men. With the exception of the topics of Heal- 
th and Nutrition and Saving and Budgeting, on which men scored 
somewhat higher marks, women did much better on the remaining 
three topics, and, as might be expected, particulaiflV on the 
subject of Ciiild Care. The overfall higher performance level of 
women may be attributed to the combined result of their having 
more time to follow up their lessons with practice, being more 
enthusiastic, regular and diligent, and perhaps also of having 
teachers who, while not as capable as the male teachers, general- 
ly took a greater interest in their students' work and problems. 



AFL Students Outside CVCs 

On the other hand, it is also to be noted, that at least 142,500 
adults have learnt to read and write as a result of this course 
outside the CVCs, and a further minimum of 253,300 children have 
also benefitted from it. While the percentage of TV owners indic- 
ating that their TV set was used to follow the ETV-AFL course on 
a regular basis was not as large as the average of 47.7 per cent 
observed in the first cycle, it was still substantial and involved 
larger absolute numbers, as the number of TV sets has increased 
from 330,000 in 1975 to over 600,000 in 1978 (not counting an 
estimated additional 200,000 TV sets that are operating without 
licences). 

Savings Affected through the Use of Television 

The use of television produces a significant saving by increasing 
enrolment, reducing the teacher-student ratio without any negati- 
ve effect on results, and raising the rates of successful conple- 
tion of the course. Without television, the teacher-student 
ratio would have to b2 kept at a minimum of 1:15 to achieve sat- 
isfactory results; and this would imply, at the indicated rates 
for expenses on non-TV components of Centres (Rs. 100 per month 
for the teacher and Rs.312 per centre for other non-TV costs) 
a total cost of Rs912 for 15 enrolled students. 



Conclusions 

Thus, despite the contrast between successful results obtained at 
the CVCs managed by the ABES and the much less satisfactory res- 
ults of the other sample surveys particularly in terms of enrol- 
ment (since pass rates have been high in all cases except in the 
results of the SWD and Rawalpindi samples), the viability of the 
telelessons for AFL has now been observed for a second time, both 
for properly organised CVCs and fc; motivated adult illiterates 
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' Itl' "^^"^ '^^^^^ have enabled 

.164.000 to 197,000 men and wnen to acquire the sk- 

'tS^ "ith 8o« new function^ kno^edge 

I. Ihe other aspect of this promising picture is that 
Bucceea of the last cycle of tte AFL project? ^d1?s 
:s, will be restricted insofar as the nuaber ofl^cs 
t been properly organized and managed is significant 
irt^wn^K" ^ °» * larger 8cal2,co^: 

a Pnfl" .n^'f ""^^ '° ^"''^ arrangements a™ 

g end; and for this, as bas been pointed out in the 
f the paper, adequate finance is required to meet the 
fflo^e'tfLT' operational reqSi^^^nS 

^^t^f t^l^ provision of reading materials and 
payment of teacher honorariums. 

ack of finance it has proved possible to go ahead 

%o^?!!f!!!i^! ^ " "'^ afternoon mainly for 
contracted course of 87 telelessons from 12 January 

"L^fi^^n^'"'' 11°'^ « «»'J"t move tow- 

.t1ivi??p^[i J,""' ^ ""^^ "i^hi" limitations 
at Five-Year Plan, that its optimistic estimate of 

^L^c °^ ^^-^ =ent for over five- 

pears to be xllusory, and that unless there is a 

f So^^l-" °Y '*^"''i"9 and planning, no significant 
Ln^ffi^^^^Iu thousands of individuals may 
enefit from the kind of efforts that the ETV-AP£ 

l^^lh " ^" "'^ P*^'- "ISO continue to 
aves with food for laments at the failure to eradic- 

and poverty. And if, God forbid, we should 
t present for another 30 years, we shall not just be 
in'"'^^ ^??» i" 1948, but have an illiterate pop- 
i"l94" ""^'^"5 «*an three times our 
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Dther broadcasters who serve multicultural audiences, radio 
cers at Samoa Broadcasting Department have discovered that 
^ poking a microphone into a village elder's face and getting 
pinions on current problems is not the way to put together 
development documentaries. 



i by the United Nations Development Programme, Samoa Broad- 

ng Department - operated by the government of Western Samoa 

B South Pacific - has adapted its techniques to the cultural 

s of the people who live in 300 villages dotted around the 

tory's two main islands, Upolu and Savai*i. 



the visitors have brought along, the ceremony lasts between half 
an hour and an hour. Afterwards, the atmosphere becomes less 
formal. This is a good moment to discuss with the chiefs how the 
regard their development activities and any problems or particul- 
ar successes they have had. Often the broadcasters record a 
cross-section of public opinion during these discussions. Then 
the chiefs, orators and young men sing songs that are recorded. 



Next the women's committee, which supervises the hygiene of the 
village and the care of women and children, meets and sings. 
Again, both interviews and songs are recorded. Women's groups 
might have guitars or ukeleles to accompany them, and the singing 
can go on a long time. On many occasions the teams are still re- 
cording at midnight. 



illages have always supplied their own needs but now they are 
ng crops for sale. Bananas, copra and cocoa are being expor- 
so something of a casn economy has developed, bringing an 
table change in values. But the Samoans remain deeply att- 
to their traditional culture and the way of life nas contin- 
argely unchanged. 



activities are organised on a village basis, and within the 
ge each family is responsibl'^ for certain areas of land, 
ver possible, the family heads, who are the chiefs, meet in 
il every week and make decisions on behalf of the village, 
overnment has been promoting the idea of planning from below 
r than from the administrative top down, so the villages 
ss what their priorities are, then go to the governinent and 
St aid under its development scheme. 



adio programmes of Samoa Broadcasting try to stimulate an 
est in the government's development programme. They try to 
to the people about their aspirations and about how they go 

implementing simple projects like putting up a fence to 
in pigs, switching to a motor-powered fishing boat when only 
s have been used up to now, or setting up a co-operative 
a plantation. 



programme producers and their teams enter the villages, they 
meet with the chiefs for a formal ceremony marked by caref- 
tention to procedure and language. The chiefs sit at one 
f an open house; the broadcast visitors si'-, at the other end. 



a stimulating drink mac'e from the root of a pepper shrub, is 
lly prepared and served. The chiefs and the village orators 
e ap to who is to speak. Depending on the time this takes 
he length of the sp'^eche?; and of the responses made by orators 
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One unique problem: the difference between ordinary Samoan, which 
all the people understand, and the form of Samoan, with its spec- 
ial vocabulary and forms of address, used by the chiefs and tnose 
speaking to them. Radio producers might find it difficult to con- 
verse easily in this dialect. And because Samoan Broadcasting 
needs to get across to as many of its listeners as possible the 
message of what is going on in the villages, ordinary Samoan is 
used whenever possible. 

After the traditional introduction to the village and its elders, 
the teams break up to cover various projects. One producer may 
go off with his recorder and discuss how fishing is being organ- 
ised with the leader of the village fishermen. Another might 
take a truck and go up into a banana or cocoa plantation to gather 
interviews. 

A visit to a village results in up to three half-hour documentary 
programmes broadcast as part of the "Samoa and Tomorrow" series. 
By going out from Apia, the main town of Western Samoa, to even 
the most remote villages the station has brought many people to 
the microphone who otherwise would never have been heard from. 
People in Western Samoa are now talking to each other, using the 
medium of radio. 

By training producers in broadcasting for rural development, the 
station has now created programmes to fill increased air time made 
available on the main radio channel. To expand Samoa's broadcas- 
ting service fu-rther, reception in outlying areas is going to be 
improved and more technical personnel are to be trained. 

(The above article ms extracted from "3!1/E'c World Broadcast 
:ich)r>'* Scpt'.^mhcr }980. ) 
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miLftND: SEMINAR 



Senior broadcast managers from the Asian-Pacific region travelled 
recently to the northern Thailand city of Chiengmai for an 11-day 
seminar on development broadcasting for ethnic minorities^ vftich 
was followed almost imediately by a field experinient in noh- 
fortaial educational broadcasting. 

The seminar, organized jointly by the Thai Public Relations I'ept 
and the Asia-Pacific Institute of Broadcasting Development (AIBD) 
concluded that ethnic minorities must be involved in their O'^^fn 
programme production if they are to take part in government man- 
dated national aspirations. 

Concensus among the 28 broadcast managers who attended the 
seminar from 16 to 27 June was that ethnic minority radio would 
accomplish at least two ends - it would recognize existence of 
long neglected minority groups and would involve them in the 
socio-economic mainstream of Asia and Pacifica. Further, if 
minority group members were recruited and trained to operate 
radio stations, they would be encouraged to take pride in their 
own culture and identity, seminar participants concluded. 

But if minority group members are not available to produce educ- 
ational, health and development programmes, ethnic minority radio 
must be staffed with individuals who have a sound knowledge of 
minority group cultures and an excellent command of their dialec- 
ts. 

Other conclusions reached during the seminar were: 

* Visits between ethnic groups and radio staff should be 
encouraged in order to foster good relations between the 
stations and their audiences ; 

I 

* Committees, consisting of representatives from ethnic 
groups and radio stations, should review programming; 

* Program formats should be simple and clear, and programme 
content should include news and service announcements 
directed to ethnic groups that are isolated in remote areas. 

Seminar participants observed the application of these principles 
at the Chiengmai Hill Tribes Radio Station. The station, some 
of whose staff have been recruited from the minority groups in the 
area, broadcasts its programmes in six tribal languages (each day, 
about 15 people visit the station - an indication of the growing 
interest among the hill tribes toward radio). 



Almost as soon as the seminar concluded towards the end of June 
a field experiment that involved 14 participants from Chiengmai 
Hill Tribes Radio and the Thai Education Ministry was launched 



for two weeks. Participants were broken into three teams, each 
of which was comprised of broadcasters, educators and evaluators, 
and concentrated on developing a non- formal education (NFE) cur- 
riculum for the first week of the workshop. 

The remote Karen village of Ban Juay Pa Tuen, about H km north- 
east of Chiengmai, was the target of the NFE experiment. During 
a one-day visit to Ban Huay Pa Tuen, each team identified the 
mam problem areas of the village, which is made up of 16 famil- 
ies. These range from poor sanitation and malnutrition to a lack 
of irrigation facilities and village leadership. 

Upon their return to Chiengmai, the teams produced broadcast 
Items for 15 minute programmes in the Karen dialect, using trad- 
itional music and sounds for greater impact. The programmes also 
included interviews with irrigation and health experts. 

Both the June seminar and the July workshop were sponsored by the 
Belgian Development Cooperation Authority. AIBD's radio consult- 
ant Bruce Broadhead directed the seminar, while AIBD's Uvais 
Ahamed directed the workshop. 




(The above avHoU ms extmted fvon "fl,v/f 's mid SRommE 
ms" October JSSIl.} 
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